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EDITORIAL 


Ir Is JUST FOUR HUNDRED YEARS THIS APRIL SINCE 
Luther appeared before the Diet at Worms. It is prob- 
able that, in the popular mind, this was one of the most 
important and decisive incidents in the great Reformer’s 
career. From it we derive the saying attributed to him 
there: “Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise; God help 
me. Amen.” Dramatic the scene doubtless was, and 
having much that was of importance; for one thing it 
called forth one of his most famous speeches. Yet 
Luther himself regarded the whole procedure as more 
or less a farce. It had no special legal bearing on his 
situation, and seems to have sprung from the political 
issues between the Emperor and the Pope. ‘This is 
clearly pointed out in Professor Dau’s paper, Luther at 
Worms. 
_ This contribution to the study of the life of Luther 
+ has been made upon the basis of original sources. We 
have here shown, first, the causes which led to Luther’s 
citation to appear before the Diet, which action was con- 
_ trary to, and in defiance of, the canon law then in force. 
A second feature of the article is the great care with 
which the actual events connected with Luther’s appear- 
: ance before the Diet have been traced out and described. 
_ We are able to follow the Reformer point by point in 
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his journey to Worms and to appreciate the opposition 
and treachery that infested his way. Now and again his 
character shows itself in some decision or utterance at a 
critical or difficult point, but always he is the unswerving, 
faithful, courageous follower of his Lord, as evidenced 
by his prayer during the Diet, which Professor Dau 
quotes. Other documentary material serves to impress 
one with the character of the times and with the general 
difficulties encountered by those whose labors four cen- 
turies ago made Protestantism a mighty Christian force 
in the world. 


PERHAPS MANY OF US HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO 
associate with Peru little more than the recollected story 
of the destruction of ‘a nation of exceptionally advanced 
aborigines by the early European explorers and gold 
hunters. But here is a land so large that it would re- 
quire some ten states like Pennsylvania to equal it, of 
untold natural wealth, and so long ago brought into 
contact with European civilization that its University 
of San Marcos is the oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere. Dr. Mackay, in his 
article, Religious Currents in the Intellectual Life of 
Peru, gives a glimpse of the present struggles of the 
more thoughtful and cultured Peruvians toward re- 
ligious light. Especially significant and important are 
his references to the hope of some for a modernized or 
reconstructed Roman Catholicism and his presentation 
of the evangelical faith as the one really adequate to 
meet that country’s need. The Latin race doubtless 
has its temperamental preferences in the matter of re- 
ligious forms; but Christianity is not a matter of the 
form of worship. Its chief concern is to present the 
Gospel of redemption from sin through Christ, a uni- 
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versal message for a universal need. Any church that 
fails to press this message, above and beyond all matters 
of form and ceremony, must fail. Incidentally the 
reader will follow keenly Dr. Mackay’s revelation of 
the avidity with which the intellectuals of Peru seize the 
works of thinkers in other lands. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MAY BE DESCRIBED AS THE PRODUCT 
of a series of vagaries acting upon a singularly recep- 
tive, yet shrewd and aggressive, personality. Such 
things do not happen without cause any more than a 
plant grows or dies in a causeless, lawless fashion. 
Hence, to the student, the interesting thing about Chris- 
tian Science is not its fantastic “system” of thought, but 
rather the sources from which the cult sprang. 

For this reason probably none of the articles Mr. 
Wyckoff has written, in his series, The Non-Sense of 
Christian Science, will prove so fascinating to the reader 
of an investigating turn of mind as the present one, 
wherein he answers the question, Where Did Mrs. 
Eddy Get This Non-Sense Science? Few persons, 
even among those who have given any thought to Chris- 
tian Science, realize to what extent New England was 
saturated with both medical and religious quackery dur- 
ing Mrs. Eddy’s early life and the period of the begin- 
nings of the particular cult that is hers. She was of 
exactly the right temperament to be the victim of weird 
notions of both faith and healing before she in turn 
devised an instrument for appealing to the credulous 
generally. Mr. Wyckoff analyzes this situation in con- 
cise and convincing language, summoning various wit- 
nesses to support his statements. He shows how. 
Swedenborgianism, Spiritism, Quimbyism, and Shaker- 
ism have blended their tributary currents through Eddy- 
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ism into one great flood of delusion that sweeps so many 
off their feet. 

The judicial mind cannot follow this analysis of 
Christian Science origins and still retain any great re- 
spect for the originality of its founder, however much 
he may remain amazed at her practical capacity for 
appreciating the value of ideas, judging situations, esti- 
mating human nature, and dominating less vigorous 
personalities, as she moves toward the achievement of 
the successive goals Mr. Wyckoff assigns to her colossal 
ambition. 


PERIODS OF TRANSITION FURNISH THE STUDENT OF 
history with most valuable material. Not only are they 
rich in incident and in decisive action, but the working 
of the laws underlying human progress can be observed 
better at such a time than when no crisis is at hand and 
things are pursuing their usual course. One of the 
greatest of all such periods was that which saw Rome 
turn from paganism to a nominal Christianity. 

As the young student reads of the edict of toleration 
by Constantine the Great and of his professed conver- 
sion, early in the fourth century, he may easily be led to 
think that religious history in Rome turned at a sharp 
angle. When, however, we make an intimate study of 
the facts, under such guidance as that of Dr. Sihler, in 
The Old Believers in Rome and the Dusk of the Gods, 
we become aware of the tenacity of a belief, even when 
founded on nothing more tangible than myths. After 
his usual examination of the sources, the author proceeds 
to show how, at Rome, Christian and pagan views con- 
tended for the allegiance of men during a considerable 
period. We see that even when the rites pertaining to 
the worship of the gods ceased to be performed in pub- 
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lie, an inner circle of Old Believers still vainly sought to 

__ preserve the old religion against the rising tide of Chris- 

- tianity. At the same time we catch some idea of the 

, atmosphere of Roman Christianity in that day and also 

_ glimpses of contemporary Roman life in general. We 
are, in short, enabled to watch, by means of facts and 
utterances, the stupendous changes taking place as the 
shadowy old beliefs fade gradually away in the light of 
a new day. 


R. M. K. 


LUTHER AT WORMS 


By Proressor W. H. T. Dav, Department of Systematic Theology, 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


I 


On Wednesday, April 17, and Thursday, April 18, 
1521, Luther appeared before the German Diet, assem- 
bled at Worms on the Rhine. The popular conception 
which regards this event as the last instance in Luther’s 
trial for heresy is correct, so far as the de facto proceed- 
ings are concerned. Both the charge which the official 
interlocutor, Eck of Treves, addressed to Luther during 
the hearing and Luther’s answer to the same, revolved 
around the question of Luther’s heresy. ‘The imperial 
edict of May 8, which terminated the deliberations on 
Luther’s status in the church and the German Empire, 
fastened the stigma of heresy upon Luther, confirmed 
Luther’s excommunication by the two papal bulls 
Easurge Domine (June 15, 1520) and Decet Romanum 
(January 3, 1521), and declared Luther an outlaw. 
But the popular conception disregards the de jure 
side of the proceedings against Luther at Worms. An 
actual trial of Luther did not take place. In the first 
place, the Diet had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
Luther’s offense was determined by the canon law of 
the church, which provided for every detail of the process 
to be instituted against heretics, and finally culminated 
in the papal ban. There had been no defect of law or 
jurisdiction in the process. The process had been faulty 
in that it set aside Luther’s plea for a trial before un- 
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biased judges, which Luther had made in his Appeal 
from the Pope Ill Informed to the Pope to Be Better 
Informed (Augsburg, October 16, 1518). It had also 
disregarded Luther’s Appeal from the Pope to a Gen- 
eral Council of the Church (Wittenberg, November 28, 
1518.). Butno formal complaint of irregularities in his 
trial was made by Luther at the Diet, nor had he appealed 
his case to the Diet. He came to Worms upon a citation 
of the Catholic youth who happened to be Emperor. 

In the second place, Luther was not tried at the Diet. 
There was no taking and sifting of evidence, no measur- 
ing of facts against the law, no deliberation and verdict 
by ajury. After his hearing Luther had the impression 
that what had happened to him was a huge farce. On 
his return journey he stopped at Frankfort on the Main, 
April 28, 1521, and wrote his friend Lucas Cranach, the 
Wittenberg painter, a letter in which he says: 

I had imagined, his imperial Majesty would appoint a 
doctor, or fifty doctors, to defeat the monk in a fair argument. 
But nothing more was done than this: I was asked, Are these 
books by you? I answered: Yes. Will you recant them, or not? 
I said, No. Then I was told to get out. Oh, we blind Germans! 
how we act like children, and permit the Romanists to make 
miserable monkeys and fools of us. [St. L. Ed. of Luther’s 
Works, 1936. | 

With the Pope’s bull of excommunication Luther’s 
case had become res adjudicata. The Pope had sole and 
final jurisdiction in the case, and the Diet was not a 
supreme court that had the right to re-open the case and 
revise the Pope’s decision. The papal nuncios at Worms, 
Aleander and Caraccioli, denounced the citation of 
Luther before the Diet as a plain departure from estab- 
lished custom, a breach of the jus canonicwm, a gYoss 
irregularity, and resisted it to the very last. According 
to the teaching and practice prevailing at the time the 
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secular authorities had to execute the terms of papal 
bulls of excommunication against heretics. Soon after 
Charles V had landed at Vlissingen and was on his way 
to Aix, where his coronation as German Emperor was 
to take place, Aleander had obtained the Emperor’s 
consent to the public burning of Luther’s books, and 
several such autos da fe took place while the imperial 
party was traveling through the hereditary domains of 
Charles. The papal nuncio tried to continue these acts 
on German soil, but after a few trials had to desist, 
because it was made plain to him that he was outraging 
German public opinion. He demanded a mandate from 
the Emperor which was to order the strict execution of 
the bull against Luther throughout the German Empire, 
and several times he had nearly achieved his purpose 
with the Emperor, who had been strictly reared in all 
the tenets of medieval Catholicism and was ready for 
religion’s sake to exterminate Luther and his followers. 
But the nuncio found himself persistently opposed by 
powerful influences in the most intimate counsels of the 
Emperor. 

To what extent these influences had been successful 
in winning Charles V away from filial obedience to the 
Holy Father, and from his own religious sentiments, is 
seen from a remark in Aleander’s report of December 
14, 1520, to the Pope’s Vice-chancellor, Cardinal Julius 
del Medici, in which the nuncio says: 


The imperialists are sullenly crawling behind the worthless 
excuse that the condemnation of a German unheard by them 
would cause grave scandal; wherefore they say it is advisable 
to hear him and to summon him to the Diet. Yet they say that 
he shall only come to recant, and therefore they have already in 
good faith requested the Elector [Frederick of Saxony] to bring 
him to the Diet. Others again advise him to demand only the 
recantation of the opinions condemned by general councils and 
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emperors. So it appears that they make absolutely no mention 
of the present Pope | Leo X] and his predecessors, and leave the 
question of the papal primacy undiscussed. What rascality! 
Contrariwise, we represent to them that there can be no question 
of trial or investigation of that which is only too loudly pro- 
claimed by Luther’s writings; that in earlier times many 
heretics were thus condemned by the Popes, who have sole 
jurisdiction in such cases, whereas princes were obliged to 
execute the temporal punishment at the demand of the Pope; 
that finally, as St. Jerome teaches in his work against the 
Luciferians, “the safety of the church depends on the absolute 
and supreme power of the Pope; for otherwise there would be as 
many schisms as priests.” [Smith, Luther’s Corresp. I, 418. ] 


Aleander’s primary line of argument against the 
citation of Luther was that the citation was an infringe- 
ment upon papal prerogative, which had become estab- 
lished by connivance, so to speak, through age-long 
custom, without any definite decree of a church council. 
With fanatical zeal he plied this argument before the 
Emperor’s Privy Council, before special commissions 
appointed by the Emperor, in private conversations 
with every prominent member of the Diet, and in his 
great speech of nearly three hours before the Diet on 
Ash Wednesday (February 18). In all his efforts to 
keep Luther away from Worms he was ably assisted by 
Glapion, the Emperor’s confessor, who, with the aid of 
the knights Francis von Sickingen and Ulrich von 
Hutten, even sought to detour Luther when he had 
nearly reached Worms (at Oppenheim, April 15) and 
bring him to Sickingen’s fortified castle, the Ebernburg. 
The knights had been deceived by Glapion, who pre- 
tended that he could save Luther’s cause if he could 
obtain a private interview with him. Luther too would 
have been deceived if he had yielded to Glapion’s over- 
tures; for he would not have arrived on time at Worms, 
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and would have forfeited the imperial safe-conduct 
under which he was traveling. 

At the final hearing of Luther before the Diet the 
papal nuncios were absent. Their absence was under- 
stood to be the protest of the Curia against the Diet’s 
“blasphemous” procedure of granting a hearing to the 
heretic that had been excommunicated by the Pope. 
When the Diet invited Luther to come it set aside ipso 
facto the Pope’s claim to absolute authority. During 
the deliberations that led up to Lwuther’s citation 
Aleander had become convinced that “the people he had 
to deal with were no longer the good old Catholic Ger- 
many” (Smith, op. cit., p. 429), and that many mem- 
bers of the Diet had “convinced themselves that they 
could be good Christians while opposing the Pope, and 
that the Catholic faith could stand under those con- 
ditions. What a serious error!” he exclaimed (op. cit., 
p. 489). 

The moral principle of fairness to ‘a dissenter and 
of toleration had nothing to do with Luther’s citation. 
Personally the Emperor detested Luther and would 
have crushed him as promptly as the Pope desired him 
to do. Even after issuing the summons and safe-con- 
duct to Luther, the Emperor, upon instigation of 
Aleander, issued in his own name an order for the 
sequestration of Luther’s books, which Luther found 
posted in public places on his way to Worms. To the 
end of his life Luther denounced this act as a breach of 
his safe-conduct; it was intended to scare him from 
coming to the Diet and thereby to bring on a verdict of 
contumacy against himself for non-appearance. 

On the part of the Emperor, or rather of the men 
who were dictating the imperial policies, Luther’s cita- 
tion was prompted by political considerations. The 
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followers of Luther were not organized into a party, 
but there was a strong sentiment favorable to Luther 
among the common people of Germany, among the 
lesser nobility, and to some extent even among the great 
princes of the Empire. The sentiment was not a purely 
religious one, but embodied aspirations to social and 
political liberty. The papacy was hated in Germany 
more for its greed, oppressive ordinances, and the inso- 
lent corfduct of its representatives, than for its teach- 
ings. On the same day on which the Emperor issued 
the citation to Luther he appointed a commission to 
whom grievances against the papacy might be reported. 
The commission collected one hundred and two griev- 
ances. For his internal policy of centralization of 
power the Emperor needed the good will also of the 
“evangelical” party, as the friends of the reformatory 
movement began to be called. The greater German 
lords were bent upon a policy of decentralization, and 
before the Diet closed (May 25) had wrested from the 
Emperor the appointment of a “permanent Imperial 
Council [Reichsregiment], which should exercise the 
chief functions of rule, whether the Emperor were pres- 
ent or absent, and should therefore decide all imperial 
questions, domestic as well as foreign” (Vedder, 
Reformation in Germany, p. 152). 

The good will and financial support of his German 
subjects were needed by the Emperor also for his 
‘Romfahrt, that is, for the journey which German em- 
perors made to Rome to be crowned by the Pope. 
Until this coronation had taken place the Pope ad- 
dressed the Emperor as “Emperor-elect,” even if he 
had, like Charles, been crowned among his nationals. 
Deference to the wishes of evangelical Germany thus 
became part of the Emperor’s domestic policy; and | 
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this was sound statesmanship, although from the Roman 
viewpoint it was both poor statesmanship and poor re- 
ligion. In this policy Charles was supported even by 
some powerful Catholic princes, whose subjects leaned 
strongly to the evangelical side. 

On the other hand, Charles needed still more the 
good will of the Pope, not only for his reception at 
Rome, but still more for his international and foreign 
policies. The Curia had sought to prevent the election 
of Charles at Frankfort on the Main in 1519, and had 
openly favored the election of Francis I of France. 
The election of Charles had been made possible only by 
the wisdom and unselfishness of Luther’s great friend, 
the Elector Frederick of Saxony, who declined the Ger- 
man crown and threw his entire influence on the side of 
the grandson of the late Emperor Maximilian. The 
Curia viewed the election of Charles with alarm, because 
of the great accession of political influence and wealth 
which it brought to the young monarch, who had already 
by hereditary succession obtained the Spanish crown and 
the suzerainty over the Spanish crown lands in the 
Netherlands, and who had, upon the death of Maxi- 
milian, fallen heir tothe Hapsburg possessions in Austria 
and Burgundy. Moreover, the wealth of “the new 
isles” was just beginning to flow into his treasury by the 
conquest of Cortez in America. In the view of the 
Pope the balance of power in Europe was seriously dis- 
turbed. by Charles’ election to the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation. In other 
words, the Pope beheld in Charles a rival who might 
easily become so powerful that the Curia could not cope 
with him. 

Accordingly, the Curia proceeded soon after the 
election of the young Emperor to make trouble for him. 
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The Spanish inquisition, which had been a powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Spanish monarchs for 
coercing their subjects to obedience, was declared an 
ecclesiastical institute to be administered henceforth by 
the Spanish prelates. This meant that it could be used, 
on occasion, against the Spanish monarch. The Com- 
mumneros in Castile had been for some time in open rebel- 
lion against the government. In January, 1521, their 
revolutionary movement was given a powerful impetus 
by the accession of the Duke of Salvatierra, and of the 
bold, unscrupulous, and ambitious Acunna, Bishop of 
Zamora. ‘The latter had been engaged in revolutionary 
activities before, had robbed churches and abbeys, and 
used the gold thus obtained to secure friends for him- 
self at Rome, and through them the protection of the 
Pope. He aimed at making himself Archbishop of 
Toledo and therewith Primate of Spain. With the aid 
of the French monarch he hoped to obtain the papal 
confirmation. Charles had repeatedly demanded at 
Rome that Acunna be deposed, but his protests went 
unheeded. In February the revolt spread to Valencia, 
Andalusia, Arragon, Mallorca, and Saragossa, and it 
became a conviction with Charles’ minister that papal 
influence was back of these riotous proceedings in the 
Emperor’s home lands. 

The French monarch who had been defeated by 
Charles in spite of the huge sums he had expended to 
secure the election as German Emperor, naturally be- 
came Charles’ chief political adversary. It was an open» 
secret at the court of Charles that the Pope favored a 
military campaign which Francis I contemplated against 
the Emperor. It was actually started during the Diet 
by an incursion of Duke Robert de la Mark into the 
Emperor’s possessions in Flanders. ‘There was even an 
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unconfirmed rumor that the Pope had concluded a 
formal alliance with the French monarch against the 
Emperor. To break this alliance, or to avert it, and to 
force the Pope into an alliance with the Emperor, was 
one of the chief objects of the diplomats at the Em- 
peror’s court during the Diet. Moreover, the Pope was 
consolidating the orthodox Catholic sentiment at all the 
courts of Europe against the Lutheran movement. 
King Henry VIII of England and Francis I of France, 
in particular, were watching the Emperor to see whether 
he would make any concessions to the evangelical, or 
reform party, in his.Kmpire, in order then to denounce 
the Emperor to his subjects as an apostate from the 
faith and an enemy of the Church. 

Out of the multiude of interests that were continu- 
ally crossing each other at the Diet the citation of Luther 
was at length evolved. It was, on the one hand, a sop 
thrown to the friends of Luther whose sense of justice 
had been outraged by the high-handed proceedings 
against a man whom they admired and who had won 
many of them to a purer conception of the Christian 
religion. On the other hand, the citation was a veiled 
threat to the papacy; it showed the diplomats at the 
Vatican that the Emperor could play their own game 
against them, by making trouble for their Pope through 
Luther. In the early months of Charles’ reign his 
ambassador at Rome, John Manuel, had written him: 


If your Majesty go to Germany you ought to show favor 
to a certain friar who calls himself Friar Martin, who is staying 
with the Elector of Saxony. The Pope is exceedingly afraid of 
him as he preaches openly against the authority of Rome, and is 
said to be 'a great scholar. I think he would be a good means 
of forcing the Pope to conclude an alliance. I am, however, of 
the opinion that these means ought to be employed only if the 
Pope refuses to make an alliance, or if he afterwards breaks it. 
[May 12, 1520.] [Smith,-op. cit., p. 318.] 
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This suggestion was acted on at Worms. Luther 
had become a pawn on the political chess-board of 
European statesmen. 


if 


The citation was taken to Wittenberg by a herald of 
the Empire, Kaspar Storm, surnamed “Deutschland.” 
He arrived at Wittenberg on Tuesday during Holy 
Week (March 26) and delivered to Luther the follow- 
ing letter from the Emperor: 


Charles; by God’s grace Roman Emperor Elect, at all times 
Augmentor of the Realm, etc. 

Honorable, dear and pious Sir! As we, and the Estates of 
the Holy Empire here assembled, have purposed and decided to 
obtain information about the doctrine and books which have 
been issued by you some time ago, we have given and hereby 
send you our and the Empire’s free and straight safe-conduct to 
come hither and return to your safe dwelling. We desire that 
you start promptly, so as to be with us here without fail within 
the twenty-one days fixed in our safe-conduct, and that you do 
not stay away from fear of any force or wrong. For we shall 
strictly hold you to this our safe-conduct, and absolutely rely 
on your coming. By so doing you will act in accordance with 
our serious purpose. 

To the Honorable, our dear and pious Dr. Martin Luther, 
of the Augustinian Order. 

Given in our imperial city of Worms, on the 6th day of the 
month of March, 1520. [Original in St. L., Ed. XV, 1787. ] 


The safe-conduct accompanying this letter read: 


We, Charles V, by God’s grace Roman Emperor Elect, at all 
times Augmentor of the Realm of Germany, Spain, both Sicilies, 
Jerusalem, Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, etc., King, Archduke 
of Austria and Duke of Burgundy, Count of Hapsburg, 
Flanders and Tyrol, etc.: ae 

Declare that, inasmuch as we have, for good reasons, invited 
Martin Luther of the Augustinian Order hither to Worms, we 
have to that end given and promised to him our and the Holy 
Empire’s free and straight safe-conduct, and by virtue of our 
Imperial Majesty we publish this fact by means of this letter. 
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Accordingly, within one and twenty days from the day of the 
delivery of this letter he is to come hither to Worms and there 
await our and the Diet’s action, and then return hence to his safe 
place uninjured and unhindered by us and by all men. By this 
letter we earnestly command all Electors and Princes, spiritual 
and temporal, Prelates, Counts, Barons, Lords, Knights and 
their attendants, Captains, Provosts, Bailiffs, Wardens, Lieu- 
tenants, Officers, Judges, Burgomasters, Justices, Counsellors, 
Citizens and Commons, and all other our and the Empire’s loyal 
subjects, in whatever office, station or condition they may be, 
and desire that they keep inviolate this safe-conduct for the said 
Martin Luther, to escort and have him escorted on his journey 
hither and back; and, on the other hand, that they do not injure 
or grieve him, nor permit anyone else to do so in any way, under 
pain of our and the Empire’s severe displeasure and punishment. 
This letter gives notice of our earnest purpose. 

Given in our imperial city of Worms, on the 6th day of 
March 1520, in the second year of our reign as Emperor, and in 
the sixth of our other sovereignties. [Original, op. cit., p. 
1788ff.; cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 482ff. | 


Both documents were personally signed by the Arch- 
chancellor of the Empire, Archbishop Albert of Mainz 
(of the House of Hohenzollern-Brandenburg), and 
countersigned by the imperial secretary, Nicholas 
Ziegler. 

Supplied with supplementary safe-conducts by the 
princes through whose domains he had to travel, Luther 
started on his journey on Tuesday after Easter, April 
2. The city council of Wittenberg had furnished the 
vehicle, and together with the university defrayed the 
expenses of the journey. Duke John of Saxony added 
to Luther’s meager funds when the latter passed 
through Weimar. Luther’s companions were a brother 
of the Augustinian order, John Petzensteiner; his col- 
league, Licentiate Nicholas von Amsdorff, canon at Wit- 
tenberg; and a Pommeranian youth, Peter von Suaven, 
who was lodging with Melanchthon. The route of 
travel was, via Leipzig (April 2), Naumburg (April 
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3), Weimar, where Luther tarried a whole day and 
preached (April 4 and 5), and Erfurt where the univer- 
sity and the city council had prepared a magnificent 
reception, and where Luther preached on Sunday after 
Kaster in the pulpit of the cloister which he had entered 
to become a monk, July 12, 1505 (April 6 and 7). 
Justus Jonas, who had been called to the chair of juris- 
prudence at Wittenberg, joined Luther’s party at this 
place, and the journey was continued via Gotha, Rein- 
hardtsbrunn (April 8), Eisenach (April 9), Berka, 
Hirssfeld, Gruenberg, Friedberg (April 10-13). On 
this part of the journey Luther was taken ill, but con- 
tinued his journey and even preached at Gotha, and 
possibly at Eisenach. On the second Sunday after 
Easter the travelers arrived at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
where Luther was again entertained and honored by 
numerous friends (April 14). Brushing aside the sin- 
ister attempts to divert him from what he considered his 
path of duty, and disregarding even the warnings which 
his friend Spalatin had forwarded to him by special mes- 
senger, Luther pushed on to Oppenheim (April 15), 
and arrived at Worms on the day when his safe-conduct 
expired. 

All along his route he had been hailed by the people 
as their great friend and liberator, and his entrance into 
Worms was turned into a great demonstration by his 
friends. He entered Worms, not as an outcast, as the 
Pope had branded him, but more like a conqueror and 
as the son of whom the German nation was proud. He 
took up his lodging at the hostel of the Knights of St. 
John on the Kaemmerergasse, and shared his room with 
a Saxon nobleman, Frederick von Thun, while other 
members of Elector Frederick’s retinue, among them 
Philip von Feilitzsch, and the imperial Marshall Ulrich 
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von Pappenheim occupied adjoining rooms. His lodg- 
ing was thronged with visitors till late into the night, 
and among them were many men of noble rank. 

There is a prayer preserved which Luther spoke in 
his private devotions during the Diet. The exact time 
when he spoke it is not known, but since it fairly throbs 
with intense emotions such as critical moments rouse in 
deeply religious souls, it may well be that he addressed 
it to his Lord in the silence of the night before his first 
appearance at the Diet. This is the prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God! What a paltry thing is this 
world! And yet, it causes men to gape and stare at it. How 
small and puny is men’s trust in Thee! How frail and delicate 
is their flesh, and how powerful and busy is the devil, working 
by the agency of his apostles and worldly philosophers! How 
soon do the men of this world become disheartened, withdraw 
from a task, slip away, and run down the common track, the 
broad way that leads to the destruction prepared for the wicked! 
Their eyes are attracted only by what is powerful, grand and 
mighty, and in great repute. If I too were to turn my eyes to 
such things, I would be speedily undone. The bell to toll my 
doom would be already cast. 

O God! O God! O my God! Thou who art my God, be with 
me in this conflict with the reason and wisdom of all the world. 
I pledge Thee; Thou must do it, Thou alone. This affair is 
not mine, but Thine. Personally I have no business here with 
these great lords of the world. Surely, I too could spend my 
days in comfort and ease, without worry. But, O Lord, this 
affair is Thine; it is righteous and concerns eternal issues. 
Stand by me, Thou faithful, everlasting God. I rely on no man. 
That would be futile and vain; for all that is carnal and smacks 
of the flesh is lame and-halting. 

O God, O God, dost Thou not hear me, my God? Nay; 
Thou canst not die; Thou merely hidest Thyself. Hast Thou 
not chosen me for this task? I ask Thee; for I know for a 
certainty that Thou hast chosen me. Be it so. Thy will, O 
God, be done. For never in my life had I in mind to rise against 
such great lords; never did I frame such a purpose. 

O my God, succor me in the name of Thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ, who shall be my Protector and Deliverer, yea, my Rock 
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and my Fortress, through the mighty strengthening of Thy 
Holy Spirit. 

Lord, where dost Thou keep Thyself? O my God, where 
art Thou? Come, oh come; I am ready to lay down my life, 
meek as a lamb. For the cause is righteous, and it is Thine. 
Therefore I shall nevermore quit Thee. In Thy name I go 
forward. That is settled. Because of my conscience in this 
matter the world shall leave me unconquered, though it were 
filled with devils, and though my body, which is Thy work and 
creature, should be ruined and shattered. Nevertheless Thy 
Word and Spirit will be a sweet recompense to me. After all, it 
is merely the body that is the cause of worry; the soul is Thine, 
and belongs to Thee. It will also remain Thine forever. Amen. 


God help me. Amen. [St. L., Ed. X, 1420ff. ] 


During the next forenoon (April 17) Hans von 
Minkwitz, a Saxon nobleman who was very ill, sent for 
Luther to shrive him. The excommunicated heretic did 
not shame the bold confidence of the knight, but went 
and heard his confession and prepared him for his de- 
parture. The remainder of the day till four o’clock in 
the afternoon Luther probably spent in consultation 
with his friends. Dr. Jerome Schurf, his colleague at 
Wittenberg, had been appointed Luther’s adviser on 
legal questions, and had preceded Luther to Worms in 
March. The imperial summons to appear at the Diet 
had been brought to Luther early in the morning on 
April 17 by Ulrich von Pappenheim. At the appointed 
hour this gentleman together with the herald who had 
brought Luther from Wittenberg came to conduct him 
to the Bischofshof, the huge palatial residence of the 
Bishop of Worms, where the Emperor and his suite had 
their quarters. In the second story of this building was 
a large hall, in which the sessions of the Diet were held. 
When Luther left his lodging the streets were so 
crowded with people that wished to see him that his 
guides had to take him to the Diet over by-ways in the 
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rear of the crowds. The Bishop’s palace, too, was 
crowded. Luther had to wait two hours in the lobby on 
the main floor before being taken into the assembly. A 
pretty anecdote that refers either to this day or the next 
relates that at the door of the assembly hall Luther 
passed the renowned general, George von Frundsberg, 
who patted Luther on the shoulder, and said: “Little 
monk, you are going forward to take up a position such 
as I and many a captain have not occupied in our most 
critical battles. If you are in the right, and sure of 
your cause, go ahead in God’s name, and rest assured 
that God will not forsake you.” 

Luther entered the hall cheerfully, and without the 
least embarrassment greeted in a familiar manner Dr. 
Peutinger of Augsburg whom he saw in the front seats 
near the Emperor’s dais. With the simple curiosity of 
the stranger who finds himeslf amid such scenes for the 
first time Luther surveyed the gorgeous spectacle be- 
fore him. He was afterwards reminded by his friends 
that he had not observed the proper etiquette in the 
presence of the Emperor. An old chronicle describes 
the scene: 

There sat the Emperor with all the Electors in their majesty, 
surrounded by all the princes, bishops and prelates of the 
Empire. The counts, lords and knights were standing. When 
Luther had to come forward, there was such a congestion that 
halberdiers had to make a way for him with their lances, so that 
he could step before the Emperor. There were four cardinals 
and legates from Rome present, not to mention other ambas- 


sadors [from foreign potentates], an innumerable throng, and 
many learned men. [ Myconius, Historia etc., ed. Cyprian, p. 38. ] 


The program for Luther’s hearing had been pre- 
pared upon the Emperor’s order at a private conference 
between the Emperor’s minister, Gattinara, the Km- 
peror’s confessor, Glapion, and the two papal nuncios, 
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Aleander and Caraccioli. Luther was to be asked 
whether he would recant his teachings, without being 
permitted to set up an argument. The fiscal of the 
Archbishop of Treves, John von der Ecken, had been 
entrusted with the conduct of the hearing, and had re- 
ceived minute instructions from Aleander. Both papal 
nuncii were present at this meeting and occupied seats 
immediately in front of Luther. The fiscal addressed 
Luther, as follows: 

“Martin Luther, the Emperor and the Realm have 
summoned you hither, that you may say and tell them 
whether you have written these books, and others which 
bear your name; and secondly, that you may inform us 
whether you purpose to defend and stand by these 
books.” (Brieger, Aleander u. Luther, 1521, p. 146.) 

Nineteen books, collected by Aleander, had been 
placed at the tribunal; among them were such titles as 
the Appeal to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, the Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Basis 
and Proof of All the Books Condemned by the Pope, 
Against the Bull of Antichrist, Of the Liberty of a 
Christian Man, etc. Luther was about to affirm the 
first question addressed to him, without having exam- 
ined the books that were lying before him, when Dr. 
Schurf cried: “Let the titles of the books be read.” 
After this was done, Luther repeated, clearly and pre- 
cisely, the two questions of Eck, and affirmed the first 
question. The second question Luther analyzed, saying 
that it demanded of him either to maintain equally all 
these writings, or to recant everything that was consid- 
ered heretical. 

‘Now, since this question,” he proceeded, “concerns 
the Creed, the salvation of souls, and the Word of God, 
which is the sublimest matter in heaven and on earth, to 
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be duly revered by all, it would be presumptuous and 
dangerous for me to make an ill-considered statement; 
for I might rashly and thoughtlessly declare and assert 
as certain either less than the matter before me requires 
or more than comports with the truth. In either case I 
should come under the verdict which Christ laid down 
when he said: ‘Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven,’ (Matt. 10, 33). Accordingly, I pray your 
Imperial Majesty, with the utmost devotion and humil- 
ity to. give me time to consider, in order that without 
detriment to the Word of God and without jeopardizing 
the salvation of my soul, I may return a right answer to 
the questions proposed to me.” 

This answer disconcerted the plans of the papists, 
because it necessitated a delay, and they charged Luther 
with procrastination, seeking a subterfuge, ete., but 
upon consultation of the electors and princes a postpone- 
ment of twenty-four hours was granted Luther. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of April 18 Luther 
was again brought into the Diet, which was even more 
crowded than on the previous day. It was growing 
dark, and the torches had to be lighted in the hall, when 
Eck, in an irritated manner began to address him: 

“Yesterday you asked for an extension of time to 
consider your answer. You had no good reason to ask 
for such a privilege; for you knew long ago for what 
purpose you were summoned. Moreover, in matters 
relating to faith everyone, especially a great and learned 
professor of theology like you, ought to be certain, and 
ready at any moment, when asked, to give a definite and 
firm answer. By order of the Emperor, then, make 
answer at last: Will you defend all the books which you 
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have acknowledged to be your own, or will you retract 
anything?” (Koestlin, Luther, I, 414). 

This question contained an implication unfair to 
Luther; he had not been told in his citation that he was 
summoned simply to recant his teaching. Moreover, 
the question had been changed since the previous day. 
In the meantime it must have been pointed out to the 
papists that they could not demand that Luther recant 
all his writings, for the great majority of them ex- 
pounded Christian truth. 

Luther now began his memorable address to the 


Diet. He said: 


Most serene, most puissant Emperor! Serene Princes! 
Most gracious and gracious Lords! 

Obedient to the terms laid down for me yesterday I appear 
before you, and ask, for the mercy of God, that your Imperial 
majesty and your Worships will deign to graciously hear this 
matter, which I hope to show is a matter of righteousness and 
truth. If I should fail, because of my inexperience, to accord 
to each his becoming title, or should in any wise by my manners 
and deportment offend against court etiquette, I ask you to 
graciously pardon these defects in me. I have not sojourned at 
the courts of princes, but in the cells of monks. Regarding 
myself I cannot offer you any other testimony than this: In 
what I have taught and written with singleness of mind I have 
only sought the honor of God and the sound instruction of 
believing Christians. 

Most serene Emperor! Most gracious and gracious Electors, 
Princes, and Lords! 

Of the two questions that were proposed to me yesterday, I 
have given my ready and plain answer yesterday to the first 
question. I still stand by that, and say that these books are 
mine; provided that since I published them nothing has been 
changed or is incorrectly quoted from them through the cor- 
ruption of men who wish me ill, or through lack of wisdom on 
the part of incapable persons. 

As I am to answer the other question, I humbly ask your 
Imperial Majesty and your Worships to note carefully that my _ 
books are not all of one kind. 
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For there are among them some in which I have in a simple 
and evangelical manner expounded the creed and moral duties. 
Even my adversaries are forced to admit that these books are 
useful, not injurious, and worthy to be read by Christians. 
Moreover, the bull, violent though it is, declares that some of 
my books are not injurious, although with an unreasonable ver- 
dict it condemns them along with the rest. Now if I undertook 
to recant these books what else would I do than condemn the 
truth which is equally confessed by friend and foe? 

There is another class of my books which is directed against 
the papacy and the teachings of the papists, as against men 
who by their doctrines and example have devastated the 
Christian Church with evils of the body and the soul. For 
nobody can deny nor hide what is established by the testimony 
of the experience and complaints of all, viz., that by the papal 
laws and traditions of men the consciences of Christians have 
been miserably enslaved and tortured; the goods and posses- 
sions, especially of the German nation, have been swallowed up 
by an incredible tyranny, spite of the fact that in their own 
laws the papists declare that such laws and doctrines of the 
Pope as might be contrary to the Gospel and the decrees of the 
Fathers, are to be considered erroneous. [Here Luther cited 
two passages from the Canon Law.] Now, by recanting these 
books I should strengthen tyranny and open, not only the 
windows, but also the doors to unchristian practice—all the 
more, if it could be said that I had done this upon the authority 
of His Imperial Majesty and of the entire Roman Empire. 
Good God, what a shelter I would become for iniquity and 
tyranny! 

In the third class of my books are such as I have written 
against individual persons who undertook to defend the Roman 
tyranny and to exterminate the godly doctrines which I had 
been teaching. I confess that in opposing these persons I have 
been more violent than was becoming. For I do not make myself 
out a saint; neither am I arguing in behalf of my conversation, 
but in behalf of the doctrine of Christ. But even these books I 
cannot recant because I would thereby give shelter to tyranny 
and wickedness. 

Inasmuch, however, as I am a man and not God, I cannot 
defend my booklets against accusations in any different manner 
than as the Lord Christ Himself defended His teaching: when 
He was asked before Annas concerning His doctrine, and one of 
the servants smote His face, He said: “If I have spoken evil, 
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bear witness of the evil” (John 18, 23). If the Lord, who knew 
that He could not err, did not refuse to accept testimony against 
His teaching from the vilest servant, how much more must I, the 
most abject, erring creature, await and desire to receive any- 
body’s counter-testimony to my teaching. 

Accordingly, by the mercy of God, I ask your Imperial 
Majesty, your most gracious Worships, or whoever else is able, 
high or low, to offer me counter-testimony, to convince me of 
error, to overcome me with the prophetic and evangelic Scrip- 
tures. I shall be most willing and ready, when convinced, to 
recant every error, and I shall be the first to cast my own books 
into the fire. From all this it is apparent, I think, that I have 
sufficiently considered the danger, discord, and riot which has 
arisen because of my teaching and of which I was earnestly 
reminded yesterday. Yes, I like to see nothing better than that 
contention and discord arise because of the Word of God, as the 
Lord says: “I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother” [Matt. 10, 34]. We must, 
therefore, consider how wonderful and terrible our God is in His 
judgments, lest what we are devising now for the purpose of 
restoring quiet may not in the end bring upon us a deluge of 
intolerable evils, if we begin [our pacifying measures] by con- 
demning the Word of God. We must be mindful and careful 
not to cause an unfortunate beginning and an unhappy adminis- 
tration for this youthful, noble Emperor Charles, on whom, 
under God, we stake great hopes. I could cite numerous 
examples for this from Holy Scripture, such as Pharaoh, the 
king of Babylon, the kings of Israel, who prepared their own 
ruin by the measures with which they intended to give peace to 
their realms and to fortify them. For it is He that “taketh the 
wise in their own craftiness” (1 Cor. 3, 19), before they are 
aware of it. There is need, then, of the fear of God. I do not 
say these things, as though such exalted dignitaries were in 
need of my teaching and admonition, but because I dare not 
decline to render Germany the service which I owe to my father- 
land. Herewith I commend myself to your most Serene Majesty, 
and to your Lordships, and beg that you will not suffer me to 
be calumniated and brought into disgrace by my adversaries. 
I have spoken. 


Luther was showing signs of exhaustion when he 
had finished this Latin oration, and now started to repeat 
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it in German. His room-mate, Frederick von Thun, 
who noticed his fatigue, called to him: “If you cannot 
do it, Doctor, this will be sufficient.” But bracing him- 
self to the extra effort Luther repeated in German, in a 
fine and fluent manner, the noble argument which he had 
just laid before the learned part of the Diet. It is this 
German argument which we have reproduced. Breath- 
lessly the greatest men of Kurope hung on his lips; and 
when he had concluded, there ran through the audience 
ripple after ripple of murmured approval. Peutinger 
wrote the Doctor had proven his case “verily, with much 
beautiful speaking.” Luther relates: “I perspired 
freely; it was very hot, because of the congestion: an- 
other reason was because I stood among the princes.” 
(St. L. Ed. XV, 1880). 

Aleander reported to Rome that at the point where 
Luther recounted the crimes of the papacy, the Emperor 
interrupted him with the remark: “No more of that!” 
This was pure fiction, intended to commend the Emperor 
to the Pope. The Emperor did not understand either 
Latin or German enough to interrupt the speaker. He 
was not aware that he had just listened to the greatest 
speech in the world; for that speech ushered: in the 
greatest era in the world. Its sentiments have often 
been garbled and prostituted to ignoble ends. Luther 
has become a great name to conjure with. This speech, 
with the extraordinary glamor surrounding it, has made 
Luther an authority to many people who refuse to bow 
to the authority to which Luther bowed. In this speech 
genuine, God-given authority stood face to face with a 
bastard authority, and that hour at Worms has spelled 
the doom for every sort of stolen power. 

Some questioning ensued upon this speech, and Eck 
finally asked Luther, in a spiteful manner, to give “an 
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answer without horns and without teeth.” Wuther 
replied: 


Since your Majesty and your Lordships desire a plain 
answer, I shall give one that has neither horns nor teeth, to wit: 
Unless I am overcome with testimonies from Holy Scripture, 
or with evident reasons—for I believe neither the Pope nor the 
councils alone, since they have often erred and contradicted each 
other—I am overcome by the Scripture texts which I have 
adduced, and my conscience is bound by God’s Word. I cannot 
and will not recant anything; for it is neither safe nor sincere 
to act contrary to one’s conscience. God help me. Amen. [For 
the whole account of the address on April 18, see Weimar Ed. 
of Luther’s Works, 7, 816ff.; 859ff. | 


Some accounts published immediately after this 
event give Luther’s concluding words thus: “Here I 
stand; I cannot do otherwise; God help me. Amen.” 

When he reached his lodging at eight o’clock in the 
evening, Luther threw up his arms and exclaimed with 
evident relief: “I am through!’ He had finished the 
task of the confessor for the truth as his Master had 
given him to see it, and had blazed a way out of error’s 
mazes, which millions since that memorable day have 
walked rejoicingly. 


RELIGIOUS CURRENTS IN THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL LIFE OF PERU 


By Rev. Joun A. Mackay, M.A., D.Litt., Free Church of Scotland 

Mission, Lima, Peru 
For very many intelligent Christian people Peru is little 
more than a geographical symbol, a mere term in the 
expression “from China to Peru.” When they think of 
it historically it is as the El Dorado of romance, the Peru 
of Prescott’s pages, where Spanish adventurers, lured 
by gold, plundered an ancient empire. If they are scien- 
tifically inclined, they may know that the Peruvian 
Andes are a New Jerusalem of mineral wealth; while, 
buried in ruined cities, and in the depth of trackless 
forests, lie treasures that are the envy of every museum 
on the globe. Should they, on the other hand, be com- 
mercially minded, then Peru instantly emerges from the 
region of romance and dreamland, and is awarded a 
leading place in a program of trade enterprise, as an 
immense virgin field for exploitation. It is the object 
of this article, however, to present Peru’s claims to con- 
sideration by the Christian public, on other grounds than 
these. 

One of the first and chief difficulties that a missionary 
writer on Peru encounters is to find a true point of 
contact with his readers. If he could found his plea on 
some recognised principle of strategy he might reckon 
on a fair hearing. But, unfortunately, the all but magic 
words, “strategy” and “transition,” so potent in con- 
temporary missionary writing, lose much of their fascina- 
tion when applied to Peru. The missionary statesman 
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in Peru cannot appeal to the evangelical world to send 
him forces in men and money, on the ground that Peru 
is leading the lands of the Southern Cross as Japan is 
leading the Orient, and that consequently its conversion 
to Christ would be a matter of international moment. 

The fact is that Peru, from the very temperament 
of its people, will never be a leader of nations, nor an 
initiator of movements. In other senses than the merely 
geographical is Peru a “terminal” state. She was the 
last state in South America to throw off the Spanish 
yoke, or rather to allow that yoke to be taken off her 
shoulders by others; for Peru was not ripe for, scarcely 
wanted, independence, when the Argentine, San Mar- 
tin, defeated in her territory the troops of the Spanish 
Viceroy. She was the last country in South America 
to proclaim liberty of worship, which was done only in 
1915. Never is a new institution, a new custom, or a 
new fashion introduced into Peru until it has first gained 
prestige elsewhere. Nor can it be said in any true sense 
that Peru is in “transition,” as China, for example, and 
India are in transition. In spite of occasional gleams of 
political reform that presage the coming of a better 
day, and low, intermittent rumblings of social unrest 
that sound a warning signal to the old regime, the coun- 
try is still riveted to the past. The goddess of Custom 
is still the tutelary deity of the central Andes. 

But if there is nothing to suggest that Peru will ever 
occupy a signal position among the nations of America, 
there is much to indicate that Providence has destined 
this land to play an important part in the development 
of missions in the Spanish world. Peru, it may be said, 
is a great pathological laboratory, where phenomena 
that are more or less common to all the members of 
Spain’s ancient colonies may be found in a specially 
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accentuated form, and where there is the possibility of 
reaching solutions that may prove invaluable for the 
guidance of missionary policy in sister republics. 

In the first place, Peru is the most thoroughly Latin 
country in the Western Hemisphere. In consequence of 
this distinction it provides us with the best medium in 
which to study certain important traits and tendencies 
of the Latin American mind. For the Peruvian intel- 
lect is by no means an indigenous product; its texture 
has been woven of the warp and woof of Spanish modes 
of thought and French ideas. Its inner passion and 
verbose expression, together with a certain happy-go- 
lucky faith in Providence that things will, somehow or 
other, come out all right, without worrying much about 
them, is typically Spanish, while its crude positivism has 
been borrowed from France. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that the excessive imitation of French literary 
models has been fatal to the development of a truly 
national, independent intellect in Peru. It would have 
been much better for Peru, as for many another Spanish 
speaking country, had she adopted English or Italian 
models, on account of their greater depth and spirit- 
uality. 

The Peruvian intellect possesses another trait, a deli- 
cate irony reminiscent of ancient Athens, a trait which 
is extremely rare in Spanish countries. The eminent 
Spanish writer, Miguel de Unamuno, states that only in 
one book published in Spanish America has he dis- 
covered real irony, the Peruvian Traditions, by Ricardo 
Palma, the grand old man of Peru. But deeper sound- 


ing than the gay notes of Hellenic satire and the sordid — 


tones of Parisian positivism, are the tragic strains that 
plaintively echo the wail of Old Castile. For tragedy, 


blank tragedy and pessimism, are the dominant notes — 
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in popular Peruvian thought, as they are in the thought 
of the Motherland. 

There is a pathetic line in Spanish which says: “If 
one speaks ill of Spain, he is a Spaniard (Sihabla mal de 
Espana, es espanol) .” The absolute truth of this saying 
will be recognised by anyone who has the least knowl- 
edge of Spanish life and literature. It has been fashion- 
able for Spaniards for at least a century to asperse the 
name of their country with every imaginable calumny. 
Let anything untoward happen between the Pyrenees 
and the Rock of Gibraltar, and there is but one reply, 
“Oh, just things of this country!’ It is the same in 
Peru, only many degrees worse. There is nothing more 
common than to hear a Peruvian curse the Spanish in- 
heritance of his race, calumniate the land of his birth, 
and add in apologetic accents, as if to atone for the mis- 
fortune of his nationality: “I am a Peruvian, but I 
think like a foreigner.” Well might Mariano Cornejo, 
the great Peruvian sociologist, exclaim recently in the 
Senate: “Weare a sick people!’. 

We are not surprised to learn that with few excep- 

tions the products of the Peruvian mind are character- 
- ized by lack of national color, and do not in any sense 
constitute the elements of a national literature. In spite 
of possessing the oldest university on the American 
continent, and an amount of intellectual life and culture 
that rivals that of any sister republic in South America, 
Peru has produced only one great work that has found 
its inspiration in the country’s past, and none that has 
expressed in literary form the needs and yearnings of 
her present. The work referred to is the Peruvian Tra- 
ditions, of Ricardo Palma, a book which is acknowledged 
by all critics to be the finest literary monument in all 
Spanish America. But Palma has recently died, and, 
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after all, he has celebrated only the past. What the 
country really needs is prophets. 

The writer enjoys the friendship of many young 
authors in Peru today. Their conversation on modern 
literature is a veritable education, and the breadth of 
their acquaintanceship with foreign authors often makes 
one feel ashamed of his ignornace. But their culture is 
all exotic, and not one of them is in travail for the land 
of his birth. Why is it that Peru has so few sons that 
love her with a poet’s love, and speak to her with a 
prophet’s fire? Someone may say it is because Peru 
has never been welded into a nation, because the country 
lacks a national soul and a determinate individuality. 
But that only puts the question further back. If Peru 
possesses none of the elements that constitute national 
greatness, it is because she has never been stirred to her 
depths on the great questions of life and destiny. In 
other word, Peru has never seriously faced the re- 
ligious issue. 

No Spanish-speaking writer of today has gone so 
deeply or so sympathetically into the problem of the 
spiritual needs of Spain, and of the Spanish American 
republics, as Unamuno. What is the conclusion of this 
lofty prophetic soul, who up to the present has been but 
a voice in the wilderness of Iberian letters? After quot- 
ing the following words of a brilliant young Peruvian 
writer, Jose de la Riva Aguero: “What we Spanish 
Americans need in order to be capable of giving birth 
to a fruitful collective ideal is ethnic homogeneity, con- 
fidence in our own powers, an intense and concentrated 
intellectual life, and social and economic development,” 
Unamuno adds in characteristic terms: “And they need 
something else, the same thing that we Spaniards need — 
in order that we may once again have an ideal which will : 
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give originality; they need a religious sentiment in life; 
for the religion that they inherited from their fathers 
and ours, is now for them as it is for us, a purely con- 
ventional lie.” And Unamuno is right; neither Peru 
nor Spain, nor any of the lands between the Antillas and 
Cape Horn, can ever engender truly original thoughts 
or ideals until one and all have felt the thrill of the 
pure religion of Jesus. 

If then Unamuno is right, as we most firmly believe 
he is, that what Peru most needs is a true religious 
sense, our next question is, what is the attitude of Peru- 
vian thinkers towards religion, and what are the re- 
ligious forces that play upon the intellectual life of the 
country today? 

Roman Catholicism is the state religion in Peru, and 
until 1915 the public exercise of any other faith was 
prohibited by the constitution. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Peruvians are, at least nominally, Roman 
Catholics, as their forefathers have been for over three 
centuries. In the interior of the country religious belief 
and practice continue in the same crude condition as 
obtained in the early years of the colonial period, when 
- the faith of the priestly murderer of Atahualpa added 
to its other conquests a heritage of Inca rites and 
legends. 

According to the testimony of a well known Peru- 
vian sociologist, Don Pedro Davalos Lisson, himself a 
Roman Catholic, who has recently published a book en- 
titled, The First Century, or, Geographical, Political 
and Economic Causes That Have Hindered the Moral 
and Material Progress of Peru in the First Century 
of Her National Independence, three centuries of 
Roman Catholic tutelage in the community life of Peru 
have produced complete stagnation in the social sphere 
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and putrefaction in the moral. Superstition and fanat- 
icism, drunkenness and immorality are the blight of 
existence in the far flung provinces of the republic. In 
the capital intrigue and intolerance take the place of 
fanaticism, and cold religiosity the place of superstition. 
But nowhere does one find intelligent religious passion, 
nor the fragrance of religious piety. 

“Tjima has no saints,” says Senor Davalos in the 
book referred to, no one whose religious life or works 
are of so outstanding a character that the faithful sur- 
round his person with a halo of spiritual superiority. In 
priestly circles all is rigid, scholastic, and dead. In a 
city that enjoys the notorious reputation of being the 
chief stronghold of Romanism in Spanish America “the 
oracles are dumb.” Among the clergy there is not a 
single prophetic voice that “sounds the trumpet in 
Zion.” Picos de oro (golden beaks) there may be, 
preachers that kindle the sentimentality of listening 
multitudes during Lent, and fan it into a delicious 
ecstasy on Holy Friday, but there are no lips that have 
been anointed like Isaiah’s, to “shew my people their 
transgressions and the house of Jacob their sins.” 'The 
most impartial survey of religious conditions in Peru 
leads us to the same conclusion as Unamuno, that the 
religion of the Peruvian church is a “conventional lie.” 

From what has been said, we are not surprised to 
learn that Roman Catholicism has not been a creative 
force in Peruvian thought and literature, as it was, for 
example, in Spanish thought and literature in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It has pro- 
duced no literary monument, formed no school of 
thought, nor given birth to any national ideal. 
This is particularly true of the republican period 
in Peruvian history. It would be possible to count 
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on the fingers of one hand the number of Peru- 
vian writers who have even dealt with the re- 
ligious problem in the last hundred years. ‘This was 
strikingly brought home to me when I was asked last 
year by a friend in Brazil to send him all the books 
published in Peru that dealt with religion. After inter- 
rogating several foremost men of letters, I discovered 
that practically the only writers who had written on 
such subjects were Vigil, an ex-priest, who wrote on the 
Separation of Church and State, and Gonzalez Prada, 
who published several polemical essays against Catholi- 
cism, but that it was practically impossible to procure 
the works of either of these writers. The fact is, that 
Catholicism, where it has not cramped the free exercise 
of thought and produced a complete apathy towards 
all things religious, has called forth only the satire and 
the diatribe and cursed the land with a litter of bloodless 
sceptics. 

It is interesting to trace the development of thought 
on religion during the last fifty or sixty years. In the 
middle of last century, a priest, Francisco de Paula G. 
Vigil, published a number of works in which he advo- 
cated the separation of church and state, maintaining 
that such a separation would have the most beneficent 
effects upon the national church. For the expression of 
such views Vigil was excommunicated and became li- 
brarian of the National Library. Ricardo Palma, who 
succeeded him in this later post, satirized the clergy, 

especially the Jesuits, in his famous Peruvian Tradi- 
tions. Gonzalez Prada, a slightly younger man than 
Palma, and a writer of extraordinary brilliance and un- 
impeachable character, published two volumes which he 
entitled Hours of Battle, and Free Pages. In these 
two epoch-making books Catholicism and religion in 
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general were made the butt of the fiercest invective. In 
the university the anti-religious movement was headed 
by Dr. Mariano H. Cornejo, professor of sociology. 
Cornejo popularized the philosophy of Spencer, and for 
a time the systems of Spencer and Comte enjoyed in- 
tellectual primacy. Towards the close of last century 
God was definitely banished from the halls of old Saint 
Mark’s. 

But a new dawn was at hand. Alexander Deustua, 
the present dean of the faculty of letters, after a number 
of years spent in the universities of France and Italy, 
returned to Peru and introduced into the positivistic at- 
mosphere of academic life the exhilarating breath of 
modern idealism. In this effort he was seconded by Dr. 
Javier Prado, who about this time became a convert 
to idealism. Dr. Prado has since become rector of the 
university and is the most venerated figure in the intel- 
lectual life of Peru. Under the influence of these two 
masters the minds of the youth were directed away from 
Spencer and Comte to Wundt and Fouillée, Bergson 
and Boutroux. Spencer is still the genius of the class- 
room of sociology, and shares with Haeckel the 
hegemony in the faculty of science, but these names have 
lost their magic over the minds of the great majority 
of students. Bergson now occupies the pedestal, and 
his disciples are a growing majority in the Faculty of 
Letters. 

As a result of the new movement a place has been 
found for religion in the wide range of reality. A man 
no longer loses intellectual prestige because he is known 
to have religious beliefs or live a religious life. The fact 
of an intellectual man, especially a literary man, having 
a so-called “mystic” strain in his spiritual texture, rather 
gives an enhanced interest to his personality. So popular 
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indeed is a certain type of intellectual mysticism becom- 
ing that one of the younger poets, who is philosophic- 
ally an agnostic, frequently embellishes his verses with 
religious terms and aspirations. The young poet re- 
ferred to is a true Athenian. He has a craving to ex- 
perience every sensation that is possible to the human 
spirit. He told me on one occasion that he had several 
times visited opium dens in order to experience the 
sensation of an opium trance. And so, fearful lest any 
newly discovered sensation should escape him, he builds 
a rhymed altar to the “Unknown God.” In a poem, 
The Sphinx, the greatest boon that he craves from the 
Eternal is a state of spirit that neither joy nor sorrow 
can perturb. His ideal is the Buddhistic Nirvana, an 
ideal that has come to him through the influence of the 
Mexican poet, Amado Nervo, who in his latter days 
was a lover of Buddhistic thought and who expresses 
the essence of his later poetic doctrine in the aspiration: 
“Tengo un inmenso deseo de dormir [I have an im- 
mense desire to sleep].” 

It is worth while observing that all the younger men 
who give a quasi-religious tone to their compositions are 
not interested in the slightest degree in the dogmatic, 
moral or historic aspects of religion, but only in its senti- 
mental and esthetic aspects. Some of them have broken 
with the traditional disdainful attitude of university 
men towards the Roman Catholic Church, and attend 
mass every Sunday, not because they believe in the dog- 
mas of the church, but because they believe the religious 
sense is fundamental in human nature and because the 
Roman Catholic service affords them a species of 
spiritual exhilaration. But what I wish to insist on is 
that the new-found religious interest of these men is not 
due, directly or indirectly, to the influence of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, but rather to the tendencies of modern 
speculative literature. On the other hand, intellectual 
men who are dogmatically Catholic in their sympathies 
and are active members of Catholic societies, are all of 
a generic type, whose mental characteristics are con- 
servatism, frigidity, and lack of interest in all problems 
of the spirit. These men live completely outside the 
main currents of thought in Peru, and are not consid- 
ered by Peruvians themselves to be representative of the 
intellectual life of the nation. 

If Catholicism has provoked opposition, and idealism 
has produced religious sentimentality, among some of 
the most representative of Peruvian thinkers, what has 
been the influence of Protestantism upon the intellectual 
life of the country? Most thinking men acknowledge 
that Protestantism is a great moralizing force, and also 
that Protestant nations, like Great Britain and the 
United States, owe their eminence to the free study of 
the Scriptures. In the course of an interesting conver- 
sation with Dr. Deustua, the latter remarked: “How is 
it that the common people in England have such a high 
standard of morality? Is it because they read moral 
philosophy? Certainly not; it is because they read the 
Bible.” 

Protestant mission work, especially in the interior, 
has been frequently eulogized. The newly published 
book of Sefior Davalos Lisson bears a striking testimony 
to the value of such endeavor. He says that Protestant 
pastors have accomplished in a few years among the 
indigenes what Catholicism has not accomplished in 
centuries. The Indians have been taught habits of tem- 
perance and sobriety. I have heard a Peruvian gentle- 
man say that in the region of Puno, Southern Peru, he 
could tell a Protestant Indian by merely looking at him. 
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The unfortunate thing is that the only men of intellec- 
tual standing who countenance Protestant work in Peru 
are themselves devoid of all religious beliefs. They are 
either atheists or agnostics. T’wo years ago, Dr. Gon- 
zales Prada, the author of Hours of Battle, was chair- 
man at a huge Protestant demonstration in Lima held 
in commemoration of the fourth century of the Refor- 
mation, while Dr. Alberto Secada, a deputy to Congress 
and a well known freethinker, presided at a similar 
demonstration in Callao. At the present moment the 
warmest defender of Protestant missions in the national 
Congress is Dr. José Encinas, a professed atheist. 

It would be most unfair to blame Protestantism for 
the beliefs of her allies. What happens is simply this: 
The men referred to, although professedly non-religious, 
are yet sufficiently broad-minded and sincere to recog- 
nize the social value of evangelical effort. ‘The prag- 
matic test is applied to the work of Protestant institu- 
tions in the country, which are hailed as regenerative 
factors in the national life, and as such are not only 
tolerated, but defended. Protestant missions have cre- 
ated a more liberal atmosphere and gained prestige by 
their devotion to philanthropic enterprises, but Protes- 
tant ideas, as such, have not caused a ripple in the cur- 
rents of thought. Intellectual men have not felt the 
challenge of the evangelical viewpoint, nor has the Gos- 
pel of Jesus become an informing element in the 
intellectual life of the country. To sum up, neither 
Catholicism nor Protestantism has succeeded in creat- 
ing definite religious interests among ‘thinking men, 
while philosophy has succeeded only in giving a rational 
basis to the religious consciousness and in producing a 
species of hybrid sentimentalism. But up to the present 
moment there does not exist in Peru any movement 
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in the realm of thought that is governed by a clearly 
defined religious ideal. 

All, however, has not yet been said. We have dealt 
thus far only with tendencies and generalities, there be- 
ing no well marked religious movement to give account 
of. We will now deal with two Peruvian thinkers who 
have given definite public expression to their religious 
sentiments. These men are Victor Andrés Belatinde 
and Francisco Garcia Calder6én, two thinkers of the new 
generation in Peru, and two of the most representative 
figures in the intellectual life of the country. Without 
the slightest exaggeration it may even be said that 
Belatinde and Calderén represent new tendencies in the 
intellectual life of Latin America, so that the study of 
their ideas on religion may provide us with a clue to the 
possible future movement of thought on this subject, 
not only in Peru but throughout the continent. These 
old companions of Saint Mark’s have occupied impor- 
tant diplomatic posts abroad. Belatinde has been Peru- 
vian minister in Montevideo, the Athens and the Hague 
of South America; while Garcia Calderon, after rep- 
resenting his country in the Peace Conferences in Paris, 
has been appointed Peruvian minister in Brussels. 

In 1918 Belatinde founded a new literary review 
called El Mercurio Peruano, of which Garcia Calder6én 
and his brother Ventura are European correspondents. 
This review is the organ of the most select intellectual 
elements in Peru, the ablest, the sanest, and the most 
nationalistic of the younger men. Five members of the 
group are corresponding members of the Spanish 
Academy. I speak of this literary brotherhood in order 
to give emphasis to the fact that ideas expressed on 
religion by two of its leaders will, in the course of time, 
almost certainly create a definite point of view on re- 
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ligious matters among all the members of the group, and 
through them guide public opinion. 

Victor Andrés Belaunde has not given such full ex- 
pression to his sentiments on religion as his brother 
“Mercurial,” but what he says on the subject in intimate 
conversations is significant of the trend of his thoughts. 
The writer who has made the deepest impression on 
Belaunde, and whom he reveres as his master, is Pascal. 
After Pascal, Spinoza and Kant, Renan and Balmes, 
have left the deepest footprints in his thinking. Spimoza 
attracts him by the serene grandeur of his philosophic 
ideal, Kant by permitting him to have religious ideas 
while remaining agnostic as to their absolute validity, 
Renan by his Hellenization of the figure and teaching of 
Jesus, while Balmes, the Spanish theologian whom he 
studied in his schoolboy days in Arequipa, has served to 
rivet his sympathies to traditional Catholicism. 

About three years ago Belatinde wrote several news- 
paper articles in which he appeared as the protagonist 
of religion against the attacks of Gonzalez Prada. With 
masterly skill he showed the hollowness of Prada’s ra- 
tionalism. But since that time Belaunde’s thoughts on 
religion have deepened, especially as a result of his 
intimacy in Montevideo with Amado Nervo, while the 
latter was Mexican minister in that city. In a lecture 
which he delivered on Nervo shortly after the death of 
the latter, Belaunde reveals his sympathy for the 
spiritual ideas and aspirations of the poet. Nervo, be- 
fore he became tainted with Buddhism, was profoundly 
Christian in sentiment. His favorite authors were 
Francis of Assisi and Thomas 4 Kempis, Job, the 
Evangelists, and St. Paul. “Love, not reason,” he says, 
“fnds God.” Nervo, like St. Francis, loved God and 
nature, and that love gave to his spirit a serene optimism. 
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“Tf there is a cranny in your soul, fill it with love,” he 
says in one of his poems. For Nervo, faith, which is 
given as the prize of loving, is an active principle, a 
principle that leads the soul to battle for God, while 
the Christian knight is to remember ever the words of 
St. Paul, “Rejoice evermore.” 

In his comments on the poems of Nervo, Belaunde 
discovers his own sentiments. He has a profound sym- 
pathy for the historic personality of Jesus. “Love in 
Christ,” he says, “as in St. Francis is universal and 
embraces all things. It is not the case that Christianity 
has exalted only the spirit; it has also exalted nature 
because of the extent to which nature reflects spirit and 
participates in the divine. It is a very common error to 
suppose that Christianity is opposed to life. Christian- 
ity had its birth in the most beautiful conception of life, 
and in its development revealed a profound sympathy 
for nature. Jesus lived surrounded by the tenderness 
and sympathy of women; he stretched his hands caress- 
ingly over innocent children; he gave to his words a 
framework of the beauty of mountain and lake; and in 
the moments of his supreme agony he sought a garden 
in which to pray.” 

In his interpretation of the person of Christ, Be- 
latnde follows Schleiermacher. He repeated to Nervo 
on one occasion the words of the German theologian: 
“We all share in the Divine God—but there was a man 
whose humanity was flooded by Divinity and absorbed 
by the Infinite; that man was Christ,” and the Mexican 
poet apparently acquiesced in the thought. But, theo- 
logical interpretation apart, the center of Beladnde’s 
religious thinking is the “historic Jesus,” as we are ac- 


customed to hear. I shall never forget one evening when | 


he showed us, a few friends, a new picture of Jesus 
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that hung on the wall of his drawing room. It was not 
the usual picture of the Spanish Christ, but a radiant 
portrait of the Master. “I like to have a picture of 
Christ,” he said to Daniel Hernandez, the national 
painter, “but it must be a picture of a masculine Christ, 
of Him, for example, who made the whip of small cords 
and drove the traders out of the temple.” A “masculine 
Christ,” a Christ who will whip the low mercantile spirit 
out of the hearts of the people, who will expose the 
hollowness of the traditional religious cult, who will not 
appear simply as the “crucified in weakness,” but rather 
as the “risen one that was dead and is alive for ever- 
more.” That is the Christ South America needs! 

Francisco Garcia Calderon is the South American 
writer whose name is most widely known in Europe and 
the United States. He is universally regarded through- 
out Spanish America as the true successor of Enrique 
Rodé, the great Uruguayan Hellenist. Educated in a 
school of French priests in Lima, and having spent the 
greater part of his literary life in Paris, Garcia Calderon 
writes with equal facility in French and Spanish. In 
fact, his most important work has been done in French 
and afterwards translated into his mother-tongue. The 
book by which he is best known in the English speaking 
world is, Latin America; its Rise and Progress, a book 
which was published in French with a preface by Presi- 
dent Poincare. 

Garcia Calderon has discussed the religious problem 
in a number of articles, the most important of which 
are, Catholic Restoration, “The Saint” of Fogazzaro and 
the Reformation of Catholicism, Tarde and the Future 
of the Latin Races, The Religious Phenomenon in the 
United States. Less philosophic than Belatinde and 
less interested in the personal religious problem, Garcia 
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Calderon has a wider vision of the sociological signifi- 
cance of religion. He considers that religion is essen- 
tial for the national life of a country, while it may be 
optional for the individual. He might be described as 
a sentimental rationalist. He is sentimental in his lean- 
ings towards Catholicism as the only faith adapted to 
the Latin spirit; he is a rationalist in his denial of the 
absoluteness of Christianity. In his opinion the great 
religious problem of the century will not be the conflict 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, but the conflict 
between Christianity and Hellenism. Echoing the 
thought of Guyau, he holds that this conflict will be 
solved by a “faith in the central mystery of things, of 
which the sacred books of all religions are a pallid and 
primitive reflection.” The man of the future will unite 
all that is best in the Christian and Hellenic ideals. 
The most interesting part of Garcia Calderon’s 
thinking on religion is not, however, his metaphysical 
standpoint, which has nothing original to make it of any 
value, but his conception of the future of Catholicism 
in the destinies of the Latin race. As a sentimental 
Catholic, the description he gives of Catholicism in 
South America is most striking and valuable. ‘“Ameri- 
can Catholicism,” he says in his article on Catholic 
Restoration, “has been converted into a social formula 
and elegant ritual. Parasitic practices choke traditional 
belief. Minute precepts are made a substitute for mys- 
tic fervour, moral evelation and the unrest engendered 
by the thought of death and destiny. Many of our 
Catholics lack profound religious life, and live, accord- 
ing to the expression of an Italian critic, ‘in the fetichis- 
tic adoration of their saints, of whom they ask the favour 
of a good harvest and a prize in the lottery.’ Such an 
external creed is impotent to provide a moral basis for 
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life. Without a religious rebirth that will teach how 
‘the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,’ the America 
threatened by Caliban will be the theatre of impure 
jealousies and utilitarian orgies.” 

In his review of contemporary Catholicism, outside 
the bounds of America, Garcia Calderon reveals the 
influence of the Modernist School of Catholic theologi- 
ans. He maintains that Catholicism must adapt itself 
to modern conditions or die. “In the contemporary 
conscience there are visible signs of a great religious 
crisis. Decrepit Catholicism wishes to solve for the last 
time the antinomy between the Romish creed and the 
modern conscience. The problem has been presented 
by men of high scientific culture and religious faith. In 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, which is perhaps the 
foremost scientific center in the Catholic world, I have 
been able to observe the acuteness of this religious situa- 
tion in the teaching of Batiffol and Lagrange. Cathol- 
icism must reform or die.” 

Inspired by the faith that the day will come when 
“South America will save the culture of France and 
Italy,” and that pan-Americanism will be opposed by 
pan-Hiberianism, Garcia Calderén hails a regenerated 
Catholicism as the morning star of the new era. He 
looks forward to the appearance of a new type of 
Catholicism, which, stripped of all atavistic pagan ele- 
ments, and “reduced to a lofty moral creed, liberal and 
tolerant, will attract all pure souls.” Here is the picture 
he paints of the future religion of South America: 
“Steadfast and inviolable, between a society that de- 
clines and the mixed democracy that advances, the 
Church will maintain traditions and household gods, and 
when the throngs of immigrants dream only of the 
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speedy exploitation of the land, she will teach those 
voracious men the virtue of continence and hope.” 

This view of Garcia Calderén’s that a Reformed 
Catholicism and not Protestantism is the hope of South 
America, has not a few supporters in Peru. It has its 
origin in the rising spirit of pan-Hiberianism which 
clings jealously to every traditional inheritance of the 
race and views with disfavor all Protestant evangelistic 
propaganda as signifying the implantation of an exotic 
religious culture. Protestantism is regarded simply as 
a philosophical deviation from Catholicism in the inter- 
est of liberty of thought, and as having produced an 
ethic and a metaphysic, but not a real religion, at least 
not a religion that can satisfy the Latin spirit. And so 
it is that although everyone recognizes the moral power 
of Protestantism, and views with favor all effort directed 
towards the better education and socialization of Latin 
countries, there are many who, like Garcia Calderon, 
doubt the power of Protestantism to stir and elevate 
toward God the lands beneath the Southern Cross. But 
I dare to say that Garcia Calder6én and those in Peru 
who think with him are utterly wrong, both in the hopes 
they cherish of a Reformed Catholicism in South Amer- 
ica and in their view of the essence of Protestantism and 
its mission to the Latin races. 

This article has already outstripped its intended 
limits, and it is impossible at this stage to discuss the 
problem at issue. Let me but conclude with a confes- 
sion of faith and some suggestions. From what I know 
of the inner lives of even those who are sentimentally 
interested in Catholicism and the religious problem, only 
Protestant Christianity can save Peru for God and 
virtue, and I dare to say that the same is true of the 
other Latin lands. But if the present critical situation 
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is to be met with the seriousness it merits, the following 
considerations should be attended to. It is perilous for 
the future of the Protestant missionary cause in South 
America to make it appear as part of a program of pan- 
Americanism, as, for example, pan-Americanism in its 
religious aspect. Let the term pan-Americanism be 
blotted out of missionary literature as a term that is 
dyed with a significance that is not congenial politically 
or sentimentally to many of the most serious minds on 
this southern continent. Let Protestantism stand in its 
own light, presenting its Bible and its Christ, and let a 
serious effort be made to interpret it to South America 
in its historic and religious aspects. And, above all, if 
India with its castes and its Pariahs has needed special 
emphasis laid on the tragic and the compassionate 
aspects of the person of the Lord, South America with 
its long centuries of bleeding images and priestly pre- 
cepts needs that He be presented in all His masculinity 
and authority. 


THE NON-SENSE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By Rev. Ausert Crarke Wycxorr, Pastor Reformed Church, 
Spring Valley, New York 
IV. Wuere Div Mrs. Envpy Get Tuis Non-SENSE 
SCIENCE 


Havine learned the nature of the non-sense science con- 
tained in Science and Health, it would almost seem that 
this whole subject might be dismissed at this point. For 
any one knowing its real character cannot claim that it 
is entitled to serious study. But Mrs. Eddy forces us 
to investigate the question of its source. 

If like other mortals she had been willing to acknowl- 
edge her honest indebtedness for its original ideas there 
would be little interest in tracing them to their sources. 
But the instant she makes this announcement: 

No human pen nor tongue taught me the Science contained 
in this book, Science and Health; and neither tongue nor pen 
can overthrow it [p. 110], 
she challenges rational credulty beyond its power of 
acceptance. In fact the undue anxiety which she con- 
tmually manifests to decoy all thought away from 
human sources arouses our suspicion that there must be 
some good reason back of this concern. At any rate 
there is now no possible escape from the issue which she 
has raised. Her sincerity, her veracity, her character, 
all hang upon the slender thread of the absolute truth- 
fulness of this statement. And in the case of one who 
claims to be divine, and who seeks to displace Jesus 
Christ as the Lord, these moral attributes are of para- 
mount importance. If this statement is false, no reli- 
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ance can reasonably be placed upon any other similar 
statements, and all of her supernatural pretensions fall 
to the ground with it. It is as clear as crystal that, 
unless she is able to sustain this claim, she has seriously 
jeopardized her whole case. 

If no human pen or tongue taught her this science, 
where did she get it? Her answer to this question is 
very explicit. She tells us that God Himself revealed 
it to her in two separate installments. First, He re- 
vealed to her its principle of healing, which, when she 
was at death’s door, she put to the test, and through 
which she was instantaneously restored to health. 
Second, He dictated to her, His “scribe,” the scientific 
explanation of this new principle of healing, which reve- 
lation she has given to the world in the Christian Science 
text-book, Science and Health. Our attention in this 
article will be devoted to a careful investigation of these 
two so-called revelations. We will begin with the first 
installment. 

The mind of the reader is gradually prepared for the 
full blaze of the truth of this miraculous revelation by 
these preliminary statements: 


In the year 1866, I discovered the Christ Science or divine 
laws of Life, Truth, and Love, and named my discovery Chris- 
tian Science. God had been graciously preparing me during 
many years for the reception of this final revelation of the abso- 
lute divine Principle of scientific mental healing [p. 107]. 

Whence came to me this heavenly conviction,—a conviction, 
antagonistic to the testimony of the physical senses? Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, it was “the gift of the grace of God given unto 
me by the effectual working of His power” [p. 108]. 


Of course the reader is entitled to know that in the 
early editions of Science and Health her discovery is 
- made at another time, and in an entirely different way. 
But conditions arose later which made this kind of reve- 
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lation at this particular time imperative. So, as neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, this kind of discovery 
was invented. We have not space to give any of these 
earlier explanations, but will content ourselves with the 
one story which has survived all others, and which to- 
day, without a rival, has become the accepted theory of 
orthodox Christian Science. The most complete ac- 
count is the chapter entitled, The Discovery of the Prin- 
ciple of Christian Science, in the authorized Life of Mrs. 
Eddy, by Sibyl Wilbur. There is nothing intrinsically 
new in this version; its chief merit lies in the skillful 
manner in which it gathers up all the essential details 
of the various earlier accounts given by Mrs. Eddy and 
blends them together into one consistent, dramatic, 
miraculous event. Its principal features are contained 
in these selected paragraphs: 


When this fall occurred Mrs. Patterson was returning to her 
home from some meeting of the organization of Good Templars. 
* * * Jn the midst of apparent light-hearted social gaiety 
she slipped on the ice and was thrown violently. The party 
stood aghast, but soon lifted her and carried her into a house, 
where it was seen that she was seriously injured. * * * 

After the doctor’s departure on Friday, however, she re- 
fused to take the medicine he had left, and as she expressed it, 
lifted her heart to God. On the third day, which was Sunday, 
she sent those who were in her room away, and taking her Bible, 
opened it. Her eyes fell upon the account of the healing of the 
palsied man by Jesus. 

“It was to me a revelation of Truth,” she has written. 
“The lost chord of Truth, healing as of old. I caught this 
consciously from the Divine Harmony. The miracles recorded 
in the Bible which had before seemed to me supernatural, grew 
divinely natural and apprehensible.” * * * 

A spiritual experience so deep was granted her that she 
realized eternity in a moment, infinitude in limitation, life in the 
presence of death. She could not utter words of prayer; her 
spirit realized. She knew God face to face; she “touched and 
handled things unseen.” In that moment all pain evanesced into. 
bliss, all discord in her physical body melted into harmony, all 
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sorrow was translated into rapture. * * * God said to her, 
“Daughter arise!” 

Mrs. Patterson arose from her bed, dressed and walked into 
the parlor where a clergyman and a few friends had gathered, 
thinking it might be for the last words on earth with the suf- 
ferer who, they believed, was dying. They arose in consternation 
at her appearance, almost believing they beheld an apparition. 
She quietly reassured them and explained the manner of her 
recovery, calling upon them to witness it. * * * 

Mary Baker did more than experience a cure. She in that 
hour received a revelation for which she had been preparing her 
heart in every event of her life [pp. 128-132]. 


In the quiet retrospect of later years, looking down 
from the eminence to which she had climbed, and back 
through the haze of the halo in which she and her follow- 
ers had enveloped her, no doubt this did seem something 
like the way in which her momentous “final revelation of 
the absolute divine Principle of scientific mental heal- 
ing” ought to have been vouchsafed. And if students 
of this subject are content to let the matter rest with 
this explanation, as all loyal Christian Scientists must 
do, no serious complications arise. But just as soon as 
one presses back to the year 1866, and the actual history 
of this “fall in Lynn” and her recovery from it, some 
most disconcerting facts come to light. For the full 
history of this now epochal “fall” has been Providen- 
tially preserved. As we shall see before we have com- 
pleted our study, the guardian angel of truth has a quiet 
way of always standing somewhere within the shadow 
keeping watch about his own. 

The first evidence we shall introduce to snr this 
story is that presented by the physician who attended 
Mrs. Eddy at the time of her accident. We will take 
this, and another account of the affair as given by Mrs. 
Eddy, from the Brief of the “Exceptions of Next 
Friends” in the trial instituted for a trusteeship over 
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her property in the Superior Court of New Hampshire, 
April Term, 1907. As evidence of her mental condi- 
tion the lawyer pointed out that she was subject to 
strange delusions. Among many others is submitted a 
persisting delusion that she experienced a miraculous 
recovery from a fall in Lynn in the year 1866. Her 
story is then told and followed by the facts in the case. 
We will now give the extract exactly as it appears in 
the records: 

In another statement she gives the narration as follows: 
“Tt was in Mass. that I met with an accident, falling from the 
grade of a sidewalk. Then it was in Mass. that I first recovered 
from that point of death where doctors left me, and when they 
left me they said it was as impossible for me to live as if my 
head was cut off. The clergyman also left me, telling me that 
there was no hope and that I must surely die, and he asked me 
if I was prepared and ready to die. I said that it did not seem 
like death to me. Then he spoke to me very solemnly because he 
was impressed with my statement to him, and spoke beautifully 
on the subject of life. He then left me. He called again at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and I met him below stairs, ran 
down the stairs to meet him, and he was very much overcome. 
He said ‘let me take your arm,’ but I said, ‘I am well.’ Now I 
commenced in Mass., the effort of the introduction of that which 
I discovered at that moment.” 

As this account is read one cannot help feeling 
that the doctors and the clergyman were just a little 
hard-hearted in the brusque way in which they informed 
her of the hopelessness of her condition. Unfortunately 
no one has come to the rescue of the reputation of the 
unnamed tactless clergyman, but the doctor who at- 
tended her has come forward and spoken for himself. 
In a sworn statement he has given a full detailed account 
of the actual history of the case. We have not space for 
this complete statement, so we will give it as it is summed 
up and contained in the court records. Continuing 
where the above narration ended it reads: 
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The facts upon which the foregoing miracle was based are 
these: On February Ist, 1866, at Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Eddy fell 
on an icy sidewalk and injured her head so that she complained 
of pains in her head and neck, and became partly unconscious 
and hysterical. A physician gave her quieting medicine, but 
she was suffering the next morning, although she determined 
to go home to Swampscott. To lessen the pain on removal the 
physician gave her one eighth of a grain of morphine and she 
fell asleep and was easily moved in that condition. The 
physician visited her twice on February 2nd, and once on the 
3rd and once on the 5th, and again on the 13th, when she 
seemed to have recovered and his bill was paid. On August 10th 
he was called to a house in Lynn to prescribe for her for a bad 
cough, and he made three calls during that month. The 
physician’s record book shows each visit, the symptoms and the 
progress of the case. 

The affidavit of the physician, Dr. Alvin M. Cushing, who 
attended Mrs. Eddy, contains the following: 

“There was, to my knowledge, no other physician in attend- 
ance upon Mrs. Patterson during this illness from the day of 
the accident, February Ist, 1866, to my final visit on February 
13th. * * * Idid not at any time say, or believe, that there 
was no hope for Mrs. Patterson’s recovery, or that she was in 
a critical condition, and did not at any time say, or believe, that 
she had but three or any other limited number of days to live. 
Mrs. Patterson did not suggest, or say, or pretend, or in any 
way whatever intimate, that on the third day, or any other day, 
of her said illness, she had miraculously recovered or been healed, 
or that, discovering or perceiving the truth of the power em- 
ployed by Christ to heal the sick she had, by it, been restored to 
health” [p. 6f.]. 


These “facts in the case,” from the sworn statement 
of as eminent a physician as Dr. Cushing, certainly work 
havoe with Mrs. Eddy’s miraculous-recovery-on-the- 
third-day story. Any one familiar with Mrs. Eddy’s 
natural prudence cannot imagine her paying a physician 
for two or three professional visits, after they were made 
unnecessary by her previous complete recovery. Yet 
she certainly did pay for visits after February 3. 

Another bit of splendid work by the guardian angel 
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of truth was the preservation of a letter which Mrs. Pat- 
terson wrote Mr. Julius A. Dresser, a fellow pupil and 
at one time the assistant of Dr. Quimby. This letter 
was written February 15, twelve days after the alleged 
miraculous recovery. This passage interests us: 


Two weeks ago I fell on the sidewalk and struck my back 
on the ice and was taken up for dead, came to consciousness 
amid a storm of vapors from cologne, chloroform, ether, 
camphor, etc., but to find myself the helpless cripple I was be- 
fore I saw Dr. Quimby. * * * 

Now can’t you help me. I believe you can. I write this 
with this feeling: I think I could help another in my condition, 
if they had not placed their intelligence in matter. This I 
have not done and yet I am slowly failing. Won’t you write 
me if you will undertake for me if I can get to you? Respect- 
fully, Mary M. Patterson. [See Peabody, The Religio-Medical 
Masquerade, p. 81. Also, The True History of Mental Heal- 
ing, by Julius A. Dresser. ] 


As evidence against a miraculous recovery from her 
fall in Lynn on the third day, the testimony of the 
physician who attended her at the time of the accident 
and the records of his own case book, supported by the 
independent evidence of this letter by Mrs. Patterson 
twelve days after the date of this alleged miraculous 
recovery, hold pre-eminence over any statements made 
eighteen or twenty years after date and under the in- 
fluence of other motives. Nor is this all. Even as late 
as 1875 Mrs. Eddy has not yet discovered that she made 
this phenomenal discovery at the time of this fall in 
1866. For in that most precious of all editions, the one 
which alone can claim infallibility as having been dic- 
tated by God, the first edition of Science and Health, 
in which there is “no place or opportunity for error,” 
Mrs. Eddy says: 


We made our first discovery that Science mentally applied 
would heal the sick in 1864 [p. 6]. 


> - - 
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Not in 1866, but in 1864, two years before this mem- 
orable “fall in Lynn,” it is distinetly stated that this 
very same discovery was made. And, lest anyone may 
suspect that this date is but the slip of the printer, we 
would call attention to the fact that this edition was 
revised, corrected as to all errata, revised and corrected 
again, revised and corrected down to 1883, and this 
same date always given as that on which this discovery 
was made. And this early date has much to recommend 
it. For this was the very year, 1864, in which Mrs. 
Eddy returned to Dr. Quimby to study with him his 
science of mental healing. And, as we shall soon see, 
Mrs. Eddy explicitly states in her own handwriting that 
it was at this time she first made this discovery. 

We suspect that this year 1864 would have enjoyed 
permanently this distinction, and the “fall in Lynn” 
remained in the obscurity of its commonplaceness, had 
the memory of Dr. Quimby’s science of mental healing 
stayed buried with his body, which Mrs. Eddy had every 
right to presume it would do. Dr. Quimby died Janu- 
ary 16, 1866. A few weeks after his death Mrs. Eddy 
wrote the letter, from which we have already quoted, to 
Mr. Julius Dresser. One of her objects in writing was 
to ask him, as Quimby’s former assistant, to take up and 
carry on the work of his master. This part of her letter 
ran as follows: 


Mr. Dresser,— 

Sir: I enclose some lines of mine in memory of our 
much-loved Friend, which perhaps you will not think over- 
wrought in meaning, others must of course. 

I am constantly wishing that you would step forward into 
the place he has vacated. I believe you would do a vast amount 
of good, and are more capable of occupying his place than any 
other I know of [Peabody, p. 81f.]. 


In reply to this suggestion Mr. Dresser said he did 
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not feel competent to undertake the responsibility of 
such a work. A short time after this he went West, 
leaving Mrs. Eddy, as she thought, in undisputed pos- 


session of the field. This opportunity kindled all of her ~ 


active and latent energies with a renewed determination 
to save Quimby’s science of mental healing to the world 
by championing it herself. From this time on she 
seemed to feel that she possessed a proprietary right in 
it, which in due course of time developed into exclusive 
ownership. Finally she took the last step and claimed 
to be its discoverer and originator. It was this last step 
that brought down so much trouble upon her head. For 
in 1882 Mr. Dresser returned to Boston and began to 
practice the Quimby science of mental healing. It was 
not long before he came in contact with Mrs. Eddy and 
her mental healing cult. To his astonishment he learned 
that his former Quimby fellow pupil had branched out 
considerably since he last heard of her. She had written 
a book on mental healing, founded a church upon it, 
and established the Massachusetts Metaphysical College, 
of which she was the president and whole faculty. ‘To 
cap the climax, she had gone so far as to claim that she, 
and not Dr. Quimby, was the real discoverer and orig- 
inator of the system. 

This was a little more than Mr. Dresser could stand. 
His sense of honor and honesty would not allow him to 
remain silent and see his dead master robbed of the just 
recognition of twenty-five years of research, writing, 
and practice, which had brought into existence this very 
system of mental healing which Mrs. Eddy was claiming 
as her own. So in The Boston Post of February 24, 
1883, he published an article in which he presented 
- Quimby’s science of mental healing, and he accompanied 
this with articles and letters by Mrs. Eddy, then Mrs. 
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Patterson, showing that in those days she had given 
Quimby the credit for teaching her this very system of 
mental healing. This unexpected disclosure, backed by 
this indisputable evidence from Mrs. Eddy’s own writ- 
ings, gave a staggering blow to her struggling enter- 
prise. ‘The situation became so acute and critical that 
something had to be done at once or she was doomed. 
This Quimby specter which had risen to haunt her must 
be driven back into the grave. Everything was at stake; 
it was no time for petty quibbling. The natural move 
for one thus caught is to try to create the impression 
that he has antedated the one from whom he is accused 
of stealing. ‘True to form Mrs. Eddy comes out March 
7 with an article in the same paper, in which she says, 
among many other still more amazing things: 

We never were a student of Dr. Quimby * * *. Dr. 
Quimby never had students to our knowledge. 

We made our first experiments in mental healing about 


1853, when we were convinced that mind had a science which, 
if understood would heal all disease. 


This plunge turned out to be rather disastrous, for 
Mrs. Eddy had inadvertently exposed herself and her 
cause to the full volley of the enemies’ fire. As soon as 
she could gather together her scattered forces she con- 
ducted a masterful retreat from this untenable position, 
and it was decided in the council of war that the only 
strategic move that promised a shadow of hope was to 
take up her position upon the ground that she had dis- 
covered a new system of mental healing after Quimby’s 
death. It had to be acknowledged that the prospect 
was not promising in the face of all the evidence against 
the proposition. But one can never tell what it is pos- 
sible to get away with until a thing has been tried. And 
there was nothing else to be done. The logic of this 
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move was irresistible. Any one can see that if Mrs. 
Eddy did not know anything about this idea of 
mental healing until after Quimby was dead and buried, 
she could not have obtained it from him. So in sheer 
desperation this plan of campaign was adopted. 

This new idea necessitated a complete, abrupt break 
with the past, and a sudden, spectacular discovery of 
the new system of mental healing which was to be in- 
stalled. It was to meet this extreme emergency that 
the almost forgotten “fall in Lynn” was dug up, resus- 
citated, fixed over, dressed in becoming religious garb, 
and thus magically transformed into a “miraculous re- 
covery,” on Sunday, the third day, through which God 
revealed to Mrs. Eddy this brand new principle of 
scientific mental healing. It seemed like hoping against 
hope to expect to succeed with this, but, marvelous to 
relate, with the history of her whole previous career in 
mental healing disproving it, with all her early letters 
and articles contradicting her later statements, with 
every preceding edition of Science and Health plainly 
giving another time and manner of discovery, it worked. 
The custodians of truth certainly must have been asleep 
on guard! ‘To bring back to life that “fall in Lynn” 
after it had been dead and buried eight years, and to 
make it the miraculous source of the discovery of Chris- 
tian Science, is the greatest of all of Mrs. Eddy’s mira- 
cles. No wonder that she should claim that Christian 
Science ean “raise the dead”! 

By the time the next edition of Science and Health © 
appears, in 1884, the new method of discovery and the 
new date are given just as though there had never been — 
any other. How quickly people forget, and how soon 
generations die! The new:story is told in this fashion: 
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After about the year 1862 having heard of a mesmerist in 
Portland who was healing the sick by manipulation we visited 
him, he helped us for a time, then we had a relapse. Somewhat 
after his decease, and a severe casualty deemed fatal by skillful 
physicians, we discovered that the principle of all healing and 
the law that governs it is God, a divine Principle, and by a 
spiritual, not a material law, we regained health. He died in 
1865. We helped him to the esteem of the public, but never 
knew of his stating orally or in writing that he treated his 
patients mentally | p. 3f.]. 


This statement is made in the year 1884. Of course 
it is too soon after the resuscitation of this “fall in Lynn” 
to expect it to have come into its full perfection and 
power. ‘There is as yet no instantaneous recovery on 
the third day introduced. It is a good policy to go 
slow about some things. But it gains a little with each 
succeeding edition. By the time the twentieth edition 
appears, in 1886, it has advanced to this point: 

Mr. Quimby died in 1865, and my first knowledge of Chris- 
tian Science, or Metaphysical Healing, was gained in 1866. He 
was an uneducated man; but he was a distinguished mesmerist, 
and personally manipulated his patients. This I know, having 
been one of them. When he doctored me I was ignorant of the 


nature of mesmerism, but subsequent knowledge has convinced 
me that he practised it. Hence he did not really heal me, and my 


_ disease returned. 


After his death I was healed, and this healing followed 
the revelation to me of the Principle of Christian Science. His 
method of treating disease was obviously physical, rather than 


mental 2°) *-.* 
I healed some of his mart ante; and also corrected some of 


the desultory paragraphs which he had committed to paper, 
besides leaving with him some of my own writings, which are now 


claimed as his [p. 6f.]. 


Even as late as 1891, when she writes her auto- 
biography, Retrospection and Introspection, this “fall 
in Lynn” has not come to its full power. For there 
she says: 
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In the latter part of 1866 I gained the Scientific certainty 
that all causation was Mind, and every effect a mental phe- 
nomenon. 

My immediate recovery from the effects of an injury caused 
by an accident, an injury that neither medicine nor surgery 
could reach, was the falling apple that led me to the discovery 
how to be well myself, and how to make others so [p. 38]. 


Here you will notice she says that it was in the 
“latter part of 1866.” This is not a slip; there is a 
reason. Quimby died January 16, 1866, Mrs. Eddy’s 
miraculous recovery and discovery occurred February 3, 
1866. Such proximity rushes things too much. So 
Mrs. Eddy arbitrarily shoves Quimby’s death back into 
the previous year 1865, and pushes her “miraculous 
recovery” along into “the latter part” of 1866. Thus 
the movement of events is not unduly rushed. 

The student of the life of Mrs. Eddy has already 
noted that she loves to parallel the outstanding events 
in the life of Jesus with corresponding experiences in 
her own “divine life.’ We will give two attempts. 
Jesus at twelve among the doctors in the temple is thus 
duplicated: 

At the age of twelve I was admitted into the Congregational 
(Trinitarian) Church, * * * When the meeting was held 
for the examination of candidates for membership, I was of 
course present. The pastor was an old-school expounder of 
the strictest Presbyterian doctrines. * * * However, I was 
ready for his doleful questions, which I answered without a 
tremor, declaring that never could I unite with the Church, if 


assent to this doctrine was essential thereto. Distinctly do I 
recall what followed [Retrospection and Introspection, p. 22ff.]. 


Then follows her account of a heated argument in 
which she completely worsted the minister, brought 
tears to the eyes of the “oldest,” kisses to herself, melted 
the heart of the dominie, and was received into the 
church, her protest along with her. This childish tri- 
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umph is somewhat marred by the records of the Tilton 
Congregational Church which read: “1838, July 26, 
Received into this church, * * * Miss Mary A. M. 
Baker.” Subtracting July 16, 1821, the day of her 
birth, from July 26, 1838, leaves 17 years, instead of 
12, and the touching parallelism is spoiled. 

The most famous parallel is that which is finally 
worked out between Jesus’ crucifixion on Friday and 
His resurrection on Sunday, the third day, with Mrs. 
E:ddy’s fall as her crucifixion and her miraculous re- 
covery on Sunday, the third day, as her resurrection. 
Here also dates are unaccommodating. For February 
1, 1866, fell on Thursday, so the corresponding third 
day actually fell on Saturday. But the faithful must 
not be too inquisitive. 

There is an important advance made in the 1891 ac- 
count by the introduction of the idea of “immediate” re- 
covery. This leads the way to the final dramatic version 
of a “miraculous instantaneous recovery on Sunday, the 
third day.” With these finishing touches the “fall in 
Lynn” is satisfactorily fixed up for the part rt is to be 
called upon to play in this melodrama, and the play is on. 
The pathetic thing about it all is, that all Christian 
Scientists sincerely believe that this belated invention 
is the Gospel truth of the discovery of Christian Science. 
And what is even worse, we let them believe it. Some 
day they will have paid the penalty for their credulity, 
and we for our carelessness. But this is only a circum- 
stance to what is yet to follow. 

Let us continue our search. Christian Science is 
the natural product of the marriage of two parent 
factors. They are, Mrs. Eddy and her environment. 
When constitutional invalidism, indomitable ambition, 
love of money, arrogant eccentricity, and inordinate 
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egotism all together become lodged in company with 
average intellectual ability, and then begin to function 
in fields where profound ignorance gives adequate 
knowledge no chance to build up restricting barriers, 
something very much out of the ordinary is going to 
result. You need not be surprised if the outcome is 
a non-sense world, non-sense Christianity, non-sense 
healing. Each one of these outstanding characteristics 
comes forward at a particular period in the life history 
of Mrs. Eddy, assumes control, and becomes the domi- 
nant influence of her life for the time being. To make 
the psychology of this analysis concrete, an artist might 
paint her life story in a series of pictures conceived 
something as follows: Mary Baker, the Invalid, Seek- 
ing a Cure. Mrs. Patterson, the Ambitious Woman, 
Seeking a Career. Mrs. Glover, the Avaricious 
Woman, Seeking Capital. Mrs. Eddy, the Eccentric 
Woman, Seeking a Church. Mrs. Mary Baker, Pat- 
terson, Glover, Eddy, , the Egotistic Woman, 
Seeking a Crown. There you have the whole story. 
These divisions are not strictly chronological, for 
Mary Baker was Mrs. Glover before she became Mrs. 
Patterson, reassuming her former name Glover after 
her divorce. And she had been twice married before 
her first visit to Dr. Quimby. But through it all she 
had remained very much a child, as her mania for being 
rocked to sleep even after she was a young widow 
shows. When the Tiltons’ hired man finally struck at 
having the task of taking Mrs. Glover upon his lap and 
rocking her to sleep each night, added to his other 
numerous duties, they had a huge cradle built, and into 
this at bed-time they tucked Mrs. Glover \and thus 
rocked her to sleep. That her second husband, Dr. 
Patterson, found her still much of a child needs no con- 
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firmation for any one who has read Georgine Milmine’s 
account of those early days. With this explanation 
we will adopt this outline. 


Mary Baker Seeking a Cure. Mrs. Eddy’s com- 
plete absorption in the one subject of healing grew out of 
her chronic invalidism. No thoroughly healthy person 
could ever have become such a victim to her mania, 
or so distorted the mission of Jesus. Her nervous and 
hysterical nature, with its accompanying seizures or 
“fits,” as they were generally called, won for Mary a 
consideration of which she made the most. Having 
discovered that, by relaxing mentally, these seizures 
could be induced at will, she resorted to them when 
necessary to gratify her whims. This early accom- 
plishment stood her in good stead all the days of her 
life. When mesmerism, or animal magnetism, became 
the rage in New England, she was found to be a most 
sensitive subject, and Dr. Ladd was able to make 
valuable use of her. When spiritualism appeared and 
mediums were at a premium, she possessed all the 
secrets of the trance state and became a medium, in 
which capacity she continued to act far into the seven- 
ties. It was the aftermath of these early seizures, 
mesmeric experiences, and trance medium performances, 
which manifested itself in her suffering from attacks 
of “malicious animal magnetism.” And those nightly 
vigils of her students at her bedside had their origin 
here. 

It is easy to see that this nervous invalid, Mary 
Baker, would inevitably become the natural prey of all 
kinds of quacks and panaceas. And in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, into which she was born and in 
which she grew up, this meant something very different 
from what it means in the third decade of the twentieth 
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century. For medical science did not then enjoy the 
supreme and universal confidence of the people which 
its modern achievements have so justly won for it in 
our day. Therapeutics were in a deplorable condition. 
Homeopathy had just entered the field to dispute the 
authority and method of allopathy, and a bitter con- 
flict raged between these two schools of medicine. It 
resulted in seriously discrediting both in the esteem of 
the public. This disagreement between doctors opened 
the way for all varieties of quacks, and they lost no time 
in making the most of their opportunity. So Thom- 
sonianism, Chrono-thermalism, Mesmerism, Spiritual- 
ism, Hydropathy, and a formidable array of faith cures 
made their appearance. 

The most disastrous consequences of this rage of 
eccentric healing cults was that they gave birth to a 
prolific brood of ignorant and irresponsible practition- 
ers. There existed no rigid state medical laws, no 
standard of preparation, no license required to practice. 
All one had to do was to hang out one’s shingle, put 
the handle “Doctor” before one’s name, and begin. 
‘This was the way Dr. Quimby got his title “Doctor.” 
This was the way Richard Kennedy got his title 
“Doctor.” This is the way Asa G. Eddy came to be 
called “Dr. Eddy.” The door was wide open for any 
one who choose to enter the professional career of a phy- 
sician. It can be imagined that the legitimate medical 
profession of that day staggered under a heavy burden, 
and it is not surprising that its reputation was not of 
the best. Diagnosis was very often incorrect, drugs 
and medicines were ignorantly prescribed, and “doctors” 
were forever making fatal and irreparable blunders. 
Yet it was not medical knowledge, but simply igno- 
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rance of medical science, which was the cause of all the 
trouble. 

As has been said, it was inevitable that this sensitive 
invalid, Mary Baker, should become a prey to quacks. 
In search of health she tried them all. Allopathy, homeo- 
pathy, mesmerism, spiritualism, and hydropathy—by 
each, for a while, she was cured. But because her ailment 
was fundamentally psychological rather than physiolog- 
ical, it was inevitable that she should suffer periodic re- 
lapses. So that by the time Dr. Quimby began to publish 
circulars on his new system of mental healing Mary 
Baker Patterson was eager to try its merits. So she 
makes her journey to Portland, Maine, and places herself 
under the treatment of Dr. P. P. Quimby. Within a 
week’s time she has experienced the most wonderful 
cure of her life. It must be admitted that she was 
entirely sincere, and the conclusion to which she igno- 
rantly jumped seemed unavoidable. She had suffered, 
off and on, all her life from physiological symptoms 
which she naturally diagnosed as resulting from physio- 
logical rather than psychological causes. She had been 
cured by a psychological or mental chance. And she 
naturally came to the conclusion that all sickness was 
of the same nature, and that it could be just as easily 
cured by the same method. 

This combination of her peculiar ailment and her 
profound ignorance of physiology and psychology are 
important factors in her sincere and whole-hearted con- 
version to Quimby’s science of mental healing. A 
system of healing which, without the use of medicine, 
could cure all diseases by the simple expedient of chang- 
ing one’s thought or belief, was indeed a marvelous 
discovery. There was just enough of truth and reality 
about this experience to mislead her untutored mind 
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into that fallacious sophistry. She could grasp this idea; 
she believed it; it grew upon her. She began to tall it, 
argue for it, write about it, and even went so far as to 
hire halls and lecture to the public upon its merits. 
She lauded Quimby to the skies, compared him to Christ, 
and allowed his system of mental healing to become 
her obsession. All the slumbering energies of her nature 
were awakened, and she determined that she too would 
some day: become a miracle-worker like Dr. Quimby. 
After a few unsuccessful experiments she came to the 
conclusion that she was yet in her “pupilage” and did 
not understand this science of healing well enough to 
apply it. So she resolved to visit Dr. Quimby again 
and study with him until she had learned the secret of 
his power. The crystallization of this determination 
brings us to the second stage in her progress. 


Mrs. Patterson Seeking a Career. 'The opportunity 
to gratify her long cherished desire comes when her 
husband, Dr. Patterson, goes south upon a trip, is taken 
prisoner, and committed to Libby prison for two years. 
Freed from domestic responsibility, she hastens to Dr. 
Quimby, and spends several months studying with him 
his science of mental healing. With tireless diligence 
she devotes herself to mastering this science; her eager- 
ness becomes almost ‘a mania; it absorbs her whole being. 
At last she feels that she has mastered the theory of this 
science of mental healing far better than most of Dr. 
Quimby’s pupils. But, for some reason, she possesses 
no power to heal. The young mother who, without a 
heart-throb, gave the baby boy of her dead husband to ~ 
servants and who had lived an utterly selfish life up to 
this time, did not possess the warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
genuine interest in others that was the first requirement 
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for successful healing by the Quimby system of mental 
healing. 

This temperamental lack, all through her life, robbed 
her of the power to heal. When the writer asked Mr. 
Daniel H. Spofford concerning this defect he said: 
“So far as my personal knowledge goes, I never knew 
Mrs. Eddy to heal a single patient. The first shock my 
confidence in her received was when I began to look up 
some of her reported cures and found them to be fic- 
titious.” It was at this time that the door closed upon 
her dream of becoming a great healer. But she was not 
to be discouraged. We are now at the turning point in 
her career. Had she been able to qualify as a healer, 
she would, doubtless, like other healers, have devoted 
her life to this work and have made her fortune in this 
way, dying comparatively unknown. She would have 
had little time for teaching, Science and Health would 
never have been written, and the stupendous superstruc- 
ture of the Christian Science cult would never have been 
erected. It was this forced shift from a healer to a 
teacher which really gave birth to Christian Science. 

She now turns her thought back to her lifelong 
ambition to become an authoress, and Quimby’s science 
of mental healing becomes the subject of the book which 
she is going to write. For the next six years with 
almost incredible application she sticks to her task. 


Constructive thinking and writing were both hard, 


grinding work for her. A less determined person would 
have given up the job. But she kept at it until, by 
1869, she had completed her manuscript. Taking it to 
Boston she was disappointed to find that no one would 
publish it. This failure was a crushing blow, for she 
had staked all her hopes of fame and fortune upon this 
book, and now they were all dashed to the ground. Yet 
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even here fate was kinder to her than she realized, for 
two momentous changes came out of this failure: First, 
a new business venture; second, she had escaped the 
irreparable blunder of publishing this science of mental 
healing as Quimby’s. So that when the book does finally 
come out, in 1875, it is her science of mental healing. 
The first of these results introduces us to the next stage 
in her career. 


Mrs. Glover Seeking Capital. Something had to be 
done, and done right away. Her husband, Dr. Patter- 
son, had deserted her, and her slender stipend was not 
enough for her support.. Her ‘book was a failure, and, 
what made matters desperate, she had worn out her 
welcome in every available home. It was at this critical 
juncture that she had an inspiration which changed the 
current of her fortunes. She resolved to go into part- 
nership with a healer. For six years she had been put- 
tering along and gotten nowhere. It was vain to expect 
to create interest in a system of healing whose practical 
value no one could demonstrate. Before the idea grows 
cold she sends to Amesbury for a young Irish boy by 
the name of Richard Kennedy, who had shown con- 
siderable terest in her teaching when he was about 
eighteen. ‘To this raw box factory boy of twenty-one 
Mrs. Patterson proposes a partnership, he to become 
the healer, and she the teacher of mental science. The 
proposition flattered young Kennedy, and he immedi- 
ately accepted her terms. So it came to pass that, in 
1870, the Patterson-Kennedy Mental Healing Institute 
opened for business in Lynn, Massachusettes. “Doctor” 
Kennedy, the physician, opened his office for patients, 
and Professoress Patterson opened her embryo meta- 
physical college for pupils. This marks the historical 
beginning of the Christian Science cult. No wonder 
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that Mrs. Eddy has adopted as her fundamental philo- 
sophical principle the formula: “From nothing every- 
thing comes.” 

Kennedy was a genial, attractive, enthusiastic young 
fellow, and within three months his office was alive with 
patients. One of his first was the wife of Daniel Har- 
rison Spofford. Pupils for Mrs. Eddy were much 
slower in coming. But after the factory workers in 
Lynn had seen how quickly young Kennedy was trans- 
formed from a factory boy into a popular and prosper- 
ous physician, many of the more ambitious began to 
look with envious eyes upon this sky-rocket success. To 
all such Mrs. Patterson gave the ready assurance that 
what she had done for Kennedy she could do for each 
of them. 'Then—as now, she emphasized as one of her 
most persuasive arguments this unique feature of her 
science and healing system: “No intellectual pro- 
ficiency is required in the learner” (p.x.). In fact she 
even insists that the less one knows about the subject she 
treats the easier it will be for that person to accept her 
science. And in this she is right. To every inquirer she 
gave the positive assurance that in six weeks she could 


_ make any student of hers a more successful doctor than 


any regular physician in Lynn. All of this to be had 
at the cost of $100, for the lectures and ten per cent. 
of their annual income; and a forfeit of $1,000 if they 
failed to practice. Who will say that Mrs. Eddy was 
not a good financier? And this, in marketing “divine 
Truth,” which God was freely revealing to her for the 
benefit of humanity! It is worth noting that at the 
very beginning of this cult the financial, and not the 
religious or humanitarian, motive, was the one to which 
she frankly made her appeal. It was a business, in which 
religion and healing were the commodities to be sold. 
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Lured on by the fabulous promises of this magic medical 
college, with the assistance of Kennedy, she at last suc- 
ceeded in corralling enough pupils to start a small class. 
And now the Patterson- Kennedy Mental Healing 
Institute is in full swing. 

But Kennedy’s receipts far exceeded hers. This did 
not seem quite fair, so it is not long before God comes 
to her rescue and forces her to charge $300 for her 
course of lectures, which evens up things a little more. 
She now enters upon a new era in her history. For 
the first time she is relieved from financial worry and 
embarrassment, and one of the mightiest slumbering 
passions of her nature is awakened—her love of 
money. ‘The maneuvers into which it leads her have 
been well told by others. Mrs. Glover becomes a capi- 
talist, and when she dies her estate is valued at more 
than two million dollars. So we pass on. 


Mrs. Eddy Seeking a Church. In the early days of 
Christian Science Mrs. Eddy was just as strongly 
opposed to material churches as material medicines. 
Preachers, equally with physicians, suffered the re- 
proaches of Davis, Quimby, and Mrs. Eddy. In the 
first edition of Science and Health she goes to consid- 
erable trouble to point out that the great mistake of 
Jesus’ disciples was to organize a church. She says 
Jesus never made that blunder. Here are a couple of 
typical statements: 

We have no need of creeds and church organizations. * * * 
The mistake the disciples of Jesus made to found religious 


organizations and church rites, if indeed they did this, was 
one the Master did not make [p. 166f.]. 


Mr. Spofford feels that, when Mrs. Eddy dropped 
this attitude and founded a material church, she for- 
feited her right to leadership in spiritual science. But 
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the truth is, she was forced to found a church. She had 
no option in the matter. Her early followers were 
super-religious. They came to be healed by Kennedy 
because they believed that he was healing by faith. Mr. 
Spofford told the writer that the first he heard of Ken- 
nedy in Lynn was when people began to make a great 
time over a man who was healing the sick by faith and 
prayer, without the use of medicine. The first thing 
Mrs. Eddy did in her class instruction was to take away 
her pupils’ old religious faith. Their God became— 
Principle, to which they were not to pray. Their Christ 
became the Principle of scientific mental healing, not 
Jesus of Nazareth. Their Bible had to be re-interpreted 
for them. It was impossible for these students to go 
back into their old church life and get anything out of 
it. And they were in the habit of going to church on 
Sunday; they had been among the most zealous. When 
Sunday came they missed their accustomed worship. 
This hunger led them, in 1875, to draw up a petition 
requesting Mrs. Eddy to speak to them every Sunday 
in a public hall. And when the writer read over a copy 
of this original petition, which Mr. Spofford himself 
drew up, and asked him what was their object, this 
lack of an accustomed Sunday worship was one of the 
real motives given. There was no escape from organiz- 
ing a church. A science of healing based upon her 
theological and Scriptural ideas has to have a church 
of its own. 

But it was not at all necessary for Mrs. Eddy to 
make herself its Lord. This move was inspired by her 
arrogant eccentricity. Her nature was so constituted 
that not only quacks and panaceas had an irresistible 
attraction for her, but she reveled in novel religious fads. 
In her girlhood days she had heard of Elijah Pierson, 
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who came to New York and founded his church as the 
Elias, the forerunner of the coming Messiah. She had 
heard of Robert Matthews, who soon appeared upon the 
scene and claimed to be the very Messiah for whom 
Elijah Pierson was the forerunner, and of the stir he 
made and the honors conferred upon him. She had 
watched with intense interest the notoriety that came 
to Joseph Smith, when he dug up the plates of the 
Mormon Bible and started that church. She had been 
deeply interested in the Fox sisters, their “spirit raps” 
at Hydesville, and their spiritualistic church. She had 
heard of Thomas Lake Harris and his religious colony 
in western New York. She had lived only a little way 
from Madam Blavatsky and had seen her growing theo- 
sophical scheme. She had noted the growth of the 
Shakers and their adoration of Mother Ann Lee. And 
then there were the Quakers, the Universalists, the Uni- 
tarians, all fillmg New England with their religious 
ideas and establishing churches. And last, but not least, 
there were the Swedenborgians. And a host of others. 
It was an age unusually prolific in curious religious 
cults, and Boston was the incubator which brought most 
of them into life. No, that is not quite correct, Boston 
was the brooder that mothered them along into inde- 
pendent existence. ‘This cotemporary religious feature 
of the age, coupled with the demands of her students 
and their intense personal devotion to her, stimulated 
her vanity to the point where she indulged her arrogant 
eccentricity to the extent of organizing her own church. 

The publication of Science and Health was a very 
important preliminary step. For this book was to 
become the Bible of her future church. This brings 
us to the second installment of her “divine revelation.” 

When Science and Health first made its appearance 
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it was just an ordinary book on mental healing. Mrs. 
Eddy did not claim anything else for it. So it was 
compelled to fight for its life upon its intrinsic merits. 
The result was that it fell flat. Mr. Spofford, who had 
entire charge of the publication and sale of this first 
edition, went over its whole history with the writer. 
After he had done his utmost to obtain for it favorable 
publicity by sending a copy to Carlyle and other dis- 
tinguished writers, to Oxford and Harvard Universities, 
and other libraries, it had cost its publishers $1,500. 
But Mrs. Eddy would not share with her friends a 
penny of this loss. For a number of editions it had a 
similar fate. It was not until it was transformed into 
a “divine revelation” that its fortunes changed. As 
soon as it assumed the character of “God’s Book,” it 
took on a new lease of life. The reader need not be 
told that this change took place simultaneously with that 
of the change in the date and nature of the discovery 
of Christian Science, which followed upon Mr. Dresser’s 
exposé in the Boston Post, February 24, 1883. So it 
is in the same eighth edition, published in 1884, that 
we not only find the date of its discovery changed to 
1866, but we find this statement: 

Since our discovery in 1866, not one of our printed works 
was ever copied or abstracted from the published or from the 
unpublished writings of any one [p. 3]. 

In this edition for the first time the “Key to the 
Scriptures” makes its appearance. The new idea is get- 
ting into shape. Soon Mrs. Eddy says: 

No human pen nor tongue taught me the science contained 
in Science and Health [p. 110]. 

By January, 1901, we have a “divinely inspired” 
book on our hands. Of it Mrs. Eddy says: 

I should blush to write of “Science and Health, with Key 
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to the Scriptures” as I have, were it of human origin and I 
apart from God, its author, but as I was only a scribe echoing 
the harmonies of Heaven in divine metaphysics, I cannot be 
super-modest of the Christian Science Text-book. [Quoted 
from Peabody, p. 57. ] 

This explanation accounts for the otherwise unpar- 
donable conceit of her extravagant statements concern- 
ing Science and Health. But this throwing upon God 
the full responsibility for everything contained in the 
book seriously embarrasses our further study, for God 
is thus placed in a very compromising predicament. 
There remains no escape from one or the other of the 
two horns of this dilemma: Either God is guilty of 
plagiarism, or Mrs. Eddy is guilty of something else. 
We will now present the facts in the case and let the 
reader convict the guilty party. 


THE UNDENIABLE SOURCE OF HER SCIENCE OF MENTAL 
HEALING 
As mental healing is the fundamental idea which 
gives to Science and Health all the unity the book pos- 
sesses, we will begin by tracing it to its source. Even 
Mrs. Eddy and Sibyl Wilbur, her authorized biogra- 
pher, do not presume to deny that, prior to 1866, Mrs. 
Eddy believed in and taught Quimby’s science of 
mental healing. They content themselves by pointing 
out that it was her miraculous recovery, in 1866, which 
caused Mrs. Eddy’s final and complete break with 
Quimby’s false science of mental healing, and the dis- 
covery of the “true science.” Mrs. Eddy stations the 
impassable gulf which separates the two sciences after 
her triumphant demonstration on February 3. Sibyl 
Wilbur, however, finds this a little too early. That 
damaging letter to Mr. Dresser on February 15 must 
first be explained and disposed of. Even she ignores 
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those three professional visits for which Mrs. Eddy paid 
Dr. Cushing in August, 1866. The Dresser letter she 
styles a temporary relapse, “a last backward glance to 
Quimby and Quimbyism.” With that appeal to Quim- 
byism and Mr. Dresser’s refusal to come to her help, the 
break becomes final and the impassable gulf is put in its 
proper position. Sibyl Wilbur brings this out thus: 

Quimby was dead; Quimbyism had perished with him. No 
one remained of those who had gathered round him in life to 
perpetuate his peculiar influence. Her fall had destroyed the 
very work she had so long credited him with. Everything must 
begin anew for her; life must be made completely over. She 
was forced to turn to God [p. 135]. 

Let us take them at their own word and meet them 
upon their own ground. Until February, 1866, it is 
agreed that Quimby’s science of mental healing was 
Mrs. Eddy’s obsession. Then comes the break, and the 
impassable gulf is located here. 

If any fact is capable of being sustained by indis- 
putable evidence, no honest student of this subject can 
doubt that for years after 1866 Mrs. Eddy was still 
frankly and ardently teaching Quimby’s science of 
mental healing. It is impossible to read The True His- 
_ tory of Mental Science, by Mr. Julius A. Dresser; The 
Philosophy of Mental Healing, by Annette Dresser; 
The History of the New Thought Movement, by 
Horatio W. Dresser; The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, 
by Georgine Milmine; The Religio-Medical Masque- 
rade, by Frederick W. Peabody; and the Court Records 
of the “Next Friends” Brief in the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, April Term, 1907, without being forced 
to this unavoidable conclusion. As this mass of evidence 
is all available to the student it need not be reproduced 
at this time. We shall endeavor to prove that the science 
of mental healing contained in Science and Health is 
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the Quimby science which was Mrs. Eddy’s obsession 
prior to February, 1866. 

Article 27, Section 8, of her “inspired” By-laws 
reads: 


The teachers of the Normal class shall teach from the 
chapter “‘Recapitulation” in Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures, and from the Christian Science Platform, * * * 
and they shall teach nothing contrary thereto. The teachers 
of the Primary class shall instruct their pupils from the said 
chapter on “Recapitulation” only [p. 86]. 


This by-law, restricting all instruction to one chap- 
ter, clearly indicates that to Mrs. Eddy this one chapter 
contains the heart of the whole thing, the very best, 
clearest, and most unadulterated expression of her 
science of mental healing. Every other chapter in 
Science and Health is supplemental and explanatory; 
its material cannot be trusted. It might lead teachers 
and pupils astray. But the chapter on Recapitulation 
can be depended upon. This reduces our problem to the 
question: Where did she get this chapter, “Recapitula- 
tion’? We are helped along on our quest by this intro- 
ductory paragraph: 

This chapter is from the first edition of the author’s class- 
book, copyrighted in 1870. * * * Absolute Christian Science 
pervades its statements, to elucidate scientific metaphysics 
[p. 465]. 

So far so good. Within this present year the writer 
spent a whole day with Mr. Daniel Harrison Spofford 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts. As all who are familiar 
with the early history of Christian Science know, Mr. 
Spofford was at one time Mrs. Eddy’s business manager 
and her most esteemed follower. She led him and others 
to believe that he was the one who would become her 
successor. As a token of this regard she gave him the 
gold pen with which she wrote the first edition of Science 
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and Health, which with its accompanying note of appre- 
ciation in her own handwriting, the writer had the pleas- 
ure of examining. During the visit at Haverhill he 
was also allowed to examine three manuscripts which, 
with his own hand, Mr. Spofford copied in 1870 from the 
ones Mrs. Eddy was at that time using in her class- 
room instruction. At that time, Mr. Spofford says, 
and for years afterward, she frankly admitted that they 
were Quimby manuscripts. The identity which Mrs. 
Eddy points out between her chapter on Recapitulation 
and her class-room manuscript of 1870 cannot be ques- 
tioned, for it is unmistakable. Mr. Spofford placed this 
manuscript in our hands first, and then he explained 
when and how the other two were used. 

Now the guardian angel of truth has providentially 
preserved another one of the manuscripts from which 
Mrs. Eddy taught in 1867-1869. This manuscript, 
which was copied from Mrs. Eddy’s original by Mrs. 
Sally Wentworth of Stoughton, Massachusetts, with 
whom she lived during those years, came into the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Wentworth’s son, Horace T. Wentworth. 
That these two manuscripts are identical so far as their 
teaching is concerned is beyond dispute for any one who 
has compared them. The writer has carefully gone over 
corresponding passages in the two manuscripts and 
found them word for word the same. The interesting 
feature of this Wentworth manuscript is, that it bears 
the title: “Extracts from Doctor P. P. Quimby’s Writ- 
ings’—this in Mrs. Eddy’s own hand. This Went- 
worth manuscript has been compared with Quimby’s 
original class-room manuscript and, with the exception 
of the introduction, which is Mrs. Eddy’s, is a precise 
copy. Thus the “absolute statements” of Christian 
Science contained in the chapter of Science and Health 
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entitled “Recapitulation” have been traced back to the 
1870 class-book manuscript, and from there to Dr. P. P. 
Quimby’s class-room manuscript, entitled “Questions 
and Answers.” And this Quimby manuscript was writ- 
ten in February, 1862, nine months before Mrs. Eddy 
visited him the first time. No honest student who has 
examined these manuscripts can doubt their identity. 
The evidence is indubitable. 

There is one marked difference. Quimby did not 
take the trouble or precaution to have his writings copy- 
righted. But when Mrs. Eddy began to teach she real- 
ized what might happen to her class-room copies if they 
were not copyrighted, so she took the precaution to send 
this manuscript down to Washington and have it prop- 
erly copyrighted in her own name. So that when J. A. 
Ahrens, one of her former pupils, attempted to take 
some of the material from this manuscript and incor- 
porate it in a book he was publishing, Mrs. Eddy 
promptly had him arrested for plagiarism and his book 
suppressed. From the time it was copyrighted in her 
own name, it ceased to bear the title “Extracts from 
Doctor P. P. Quimby’s Writings.” In all other re- 
spects the Spofford, Wentworth, and Quimby manu- 
scripts are the same. 

One cannot help being deeply impressed by the un- 
canny way in which the guardian angel of truth has 
been keeping tabs on Mrs. Eddy’s case. Here is an- 
other most interesting illustration of the way she has 
unwittingly tied up her system of mental healing with 
that of Dr. P. P. Quimby. Mr. W. W. Wright of 
Lynn, the son of a Universalist clergyman, became in- 
terested in Mrs. Eddy’s system of mental healing. Be- 
fore he joined her class he wrote her a letter in which he 
propounded a number of questions. This letter was 
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written March 7, 1871. Mrs. Eddy, then Mrs. Glover, 
promptly answered all of his questions. Among them, 
all of which were leading and interesting, is this one: 
6th: Has this theory ever been advertised or practised 
before you introduced it, or by any other individual? 
This is Mrs. Eddy’s reply: 


6th: Never advertised, and practiced by only one individual 
who healed me, Dr. Quimby of Portland Me. an old gentleman 
who had made it a research for twenty-five years, starting 
from the standpoint of magnetism, thence going forward and 
leaving that behind. I discovered the art in a moment’s time, 
and he acknowledged it to me; he died shortly after and since 
then, eight years, I have been founding and demonstrating the 
science. . . . please preserve this, and if you become my 
student call me to account for the truth of what I have written. 

Respectfully, M. M. B. Glover. 


[Quoted from The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, by Georgine 
Milmine, McClure’s Magazine, March, 1907, where a photo- 
graphic cut reproduces this statement in Mrs. Eddy’s own hand 
writing. | 

This letter is written five years after that alleged 
complete break with the Quimby science. And in 1871, 
as in 1870, Mrs. Eddy is still frankly and ardently teach- 
ing Quimby’s science of mental healing, the art of which 
she discovered in a “moment’s time” while studying with 
Dr. Quimby, and he acknowledged to her that she had 
caught the idea. We accept her challenge and hold her 
to account for the truth of what she has here written. 
Any human mind not utterly impervious to facts and 
the value of evidence must now be ready to exonerate 
God and convict Mrs. Eddy. Let it be remembered 
that the whole issue at stake is hanging upon the slender 
thread of the truthfulness of Mrs. Eddy’s statement that 
‘No human pen nor tongue” taught her this science. 

When this clear-cut issue is relentlessly pressed, 
Christian Scientists conduct a retreat and begin to open 
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up a counter attack upon another front. They say the 
Quimby manuscripts are inconsequential. There is 
Science and Health; it is a big volume, and undeniably 
Mrs. Eddy wrote it. It is this book they claim to be 
divinely inspired. What about all the chapters besides 
the one entitled Recapitulation? Well, let us make a 
good job of it and clean up the whole subject of Science 
and Health while we are about it. 

There were two other manuscripts which Mr. Spof- 
ford showed the writer, and both were called “Quimby” 
manuscripts. That they are amplifications of the ideas 
contained in the above mentioned chapter cannot be 
doubted. But they cannot be identified so directly with 
any particular Quimby manuscript. They appear to 
have been worked over by Mrs. Eddy. One is the em- 
bryo of the chapters on Natural Science, and on Spirit 
and Matter, contained in the first edition. The third, 
which is entitled Soul’s Inquiries of Man, is a homily 
upon the moral and spiritual requirements of successful 
mental science healers. Of this Mrs. Eddy never made 
much use. There is one point which Quimby keeps con- 
stantly reiterating in these two manuscripts, and that is 
his claim that he has discovered the method by which 
Jesus healed the sick and performed His miracles. Over 
and over again he says he is simply healing the sick as 
Jesus did. This is one of Quimby’s most telling argu- 
ments. From another source we present a typical pas- 
sage upon this point; it is from Mr. Horatio W. Dres- 
ser’s book, The History of the New Thought Movement. 
He gathers up Quimby’s idea in these words: 

__ Return to the Bible to see if it be true that it contains an 
mner or spiritual meaning, to see if indeed there be a neglected 
science of the Christ in the New Testament, implying principles 


of universal application through spiritual healing. If so, this 
inner or spiritual truth may be the great truth of the new age, 
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it may imply the second coming of the Lord in deepest reality 
[p. 69]. 

It would be difficult to express Quimby’s position 
more accurately. But it is not necessary to spend more 
time in showing that this is a familiar Quimby idea. 
For Mrs. Eddy herself, again thanks to the guardian 
angel of truth, furnishes us with the best evidence in her 
own handwriting. There is in existence to-day a poem 
which she wrote in memory of Quimby about a week 
after his death. It bears this heading: 

Lines on the Death of Dr. P. P. Quimby who healed the 
sick as did Jesus in contradistinction to all Isms. [Quoted from 
Georgine Milmine’s Life of Mrs. Eddy, McClure’s Magazine, 


February, 1907. In this issue this poem is presented in a 
photographic cut in Mrs. Eddy’s own handwriting. | 


It is because of this claim by Quimby, that he healed 
the sick as Jesus did, that he sometimes called his science 
of mental healing “The Science of Christ,” and “Chris- 
tian Science.” Quimby had ten volumes of manuscripts 
upon all phases of the science of mental healing, and 
these were accessible to all his students. We shall touch 
upon one of these later. 

In addition to the Quimby source there are several 
others which bear a striking relation to Science and 
Health. In 1856 Andrew Jackson Davis, the great 
spiritualist, published his book entitled The Physician. 
Though based upon an entirely different fundamental 
principle, it has many features in common with Science 
and Health. Davis was a brilliant paragrapher, and 
his attacks upon physicians, clergymen, drugs, medi- 
cines, physiology, and anatomy, as well as his emphasis 
upon the superiority of spirit over matter, fill this book 
with stimulating suggestions, ideas, and illustrations. 
Mrs. Eddy lived among spiritualists and had been one 
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herself, and it:is hardly possible that such a popular book 
upon her pet hobby could have been published in Boston 
and she have been ignorant of its existence. We have 
space for only a few parallels. Davis calls his system 
of healing “The Science of Life.’ Here are a few 
quotations from The Physician: 


The Holy Artisan—the Divine Architect—the Great Posi- 
tive Mind! This Almighty Power and creative Principle, is 
called God [p. 15]. 

The primary source of all life and power is the Divine 
Mind; then the conclusion cannot be escaped that the Divine 
Mind * * * is an actual substance [p. 46]. 

Man’s spiritual organization has been regarded almost as 
a nonentity, as a breath, as an impalpability, as nothing; while 
external matter has had given it all the properties and attributes 
of an actual entity, a reliable truth, a real something,—some- 
thing, in which man can only place his confidence, and feel 
secure [p. 106]. 

Health and Harmony are identical [ p. 50]. 

How unprofitable and unsatisfactory are those sciences of 
anatomy and physiology, now in the world, which have for 
their foundation the mere form and function which Man’s 
organization presents to the senses [p. 14]! 

It is plain that health consists in the harmonious action of 
the mental substance upon the bodily substance [p. 63]. 

The hundreds of diseases which physicians have dis- 
tinguished by as many names, are simply but symptoms of one 
disease; and this one disease is caused or created by a constitu- 
tional disturbance in the circulation of the spiritual principle. 
Toothache, headache, backache—pain in the heart—pain in the 
face—pain in the chest—pain in the side—pain in the limbs— 
these are evidences of the spiritual disturbance [p. 110]. 

It is not your body, but it is you—your internal self— 
that feels, sees, hears, tastes, and makes the body what it 
appears to be [p. 124]. 

Esculapius, the god of Physic, and Hygeia, the goddess of 
Health, have nothing to do with the duties of the true 
Physician [p. 223]. 

Physicians strive to cure dyspepsia, gout, nervousness and 
constipation, without ever once imagining that the Internal 
thinking Principle is the primary disturbing cause [p. 224]. 
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I am deeply impressed with the conviction, and hence I 
affirm, that two thirds of all diseases, which lurk like vipers 
in the human constitution, are evils produced by the administra- 
tion of mineral and vegetable medicines. Let not the reader 
suppose that I except those medicines which have received the 
sanction of test or experiment, and which are particularly 
esteemed and recommended by the Royal Academies of medicine. 
This assertion is uttered exceptionless [ p. 229]. 

What is disease? Disease is a want of equilibrium in the 
circulation of the spiritual principle through the physical 
organization. In plainer language, disease is discord [p. 103]. 

Disease and pain exist, because the science of life and the 
necessities of the human body are unknown to a majority of 
the human race [p. 219]. 


Physicians are designed to minister to the spiritual principle 
[p. 223]. 


One cannot read over even these few quotations from 
a book of 454 pages without perceiving what a gold mine 
it contains. And how close its ideas run to those found 
in Science and Health. This, with medical works from 
which Mrs. Eddy lets God quote, adequately supple- 
ment the Quimby manuscripts and furnish enough 
material for the medical portion of her work. 

But a Bible must have some theology. Here both 
Quimby and Andrew Jackson Davis are in position to 
give valuable help. They both got theirs from Sweden- 
borg. To get the full benefit of the comparison now to 
be made a whole article ought to be devoted to the sub- 
ject. But we will suggest only a few passages. The 
reader should turn back to the article on Non-Sense 
Christianity and compare its statements with those that 
follow. In Swedenborg’s The True Christian Religion, 
we find these ideas: 


Jehovah God descended as Divine Truth [p. 128]. 

Nor is anything but the Divine truth meant by “the 
Messiah” or “the Christ” [p. 129]. 

The Holy Spirit is the Divine Truth [p. 214]. 
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The Rock upon which the Church is built is Divine Truth 


[p. 319]. baer 
The Holy Supper was instituted, the bread of which in 
heaven becomes Divine good, and the wine Divine truth [p. 329]. 


Swedenborg gets ahead of Mrs. Eddy by claiming 
that his advent is the second coming of Christ, Truth, to 
the world. He works out his claim as follows: 

Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in Person, * * * 
and nevertheless has foretold that he was to come and establish 
a new church, which is the New Jerusalem, it follows that he 
will do this by means of a man, who is able not only to receive 
these doctrines in his understanding but also publish them by 
the press. That the Lord manifested Himself before me, His 
servant, and sent me to this office, that He afterwards opened 
the eyes of my spirit and thus introduced me into the spiritual 
world, * * * and this now continuously for several years, 


I affirm in truth [p. 927]. 

As the result of this divine revelation of truth which 
Swedenborg received he informs us that his religion 
alone is the “True Christian Religion”, and the church 
which he calls his own is the only true church. He says: 

This church is to follow those that have existed since the 
beginning of the world, and * * * it is to endure for ages 
and ages, and is thus to be the crown of all the churches that 
have preceded [p. 937]. 

What this church is to be is fully described in the 
Apocalypse, where the end of the former church and the begin- 
ning of the new are treated of. This New Church is described 
by the New Jerusalem, by its magnificence, and by its being 
the future bride and wife of the Lamb [p. 939]. 

These ideas are all incorporated in Science and 
Health-and asserted concerning its particular brand 
of Divine Truth and its Church. The philosophical basis 
of Science and Health is the same as Andrew Jackson 
Davis and Quimby present. This they got from Swe- 
denborg. It is completely worked out in his book, 
Divine Love and Wisdom. Here are a few ideas: 

Love is the Life of Man [p. 1]. | 
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God alone * * * is Love itself, because he is life itself 
p- 4]. 
The Divine essence itself is Love and Wisdom [p. 28]. 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom are substance and form 


itself, thus the very and the only [p. 42]. 


This similarity is much more striking in the 1870 
manuscript where Wisdom, Love, and Truth are so 
continually used together. 


The Key to the Scriptures. It is not Mrs. Eddy, 
but Swedenborg, who has given us the first “Key to the 
Scriptures.” And Mrs. Eddy does not surpass him in 
his insistence that he, and not “woman,” is the first to 
know how to interpret the Scriptures correctly. His 
Science of Correspondences furnishes the true key, and 
without it none can unlock the door. The writer has a 
book of Swedenborgian lectures given in 1847, which 
bears this significant title: “The Science of Correspond- 
ences—The Key to the Heavenly and True Meaning of 
the Sacred Scriptures,” by Edward Madeley. Mrs. 
Eddy used his word “science,” she uses the phrase “The 
Key to the Scriptures,” but she shies at the word “corre- 
spondence;” this is the trade mark of Swedenborgianism. 
For this word she substitutes “metaphor” or “spiritual 
meaning.” By this sagacious precaution she seems to 
have thrown readers off the trail and saved “God’s Book” 
from additional suspicion. 'To get the close relation be- 
tween Swedenborg’s method of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures and that contained in Science and Health one has 
only to read the passage below, taken from the 1919 
advertisement of Swedenborg’s works by the American 
Swedenborg Publication Society. It says: 


Swedenborg’s claim to distinction lies in the fact that he 
was a divinely chosen and prepared instrument through which 
the inner or heavenly meaning of the Word of the Lord was 
revealed. His mission was to disclose the true nature of the 
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Bible, showing it to be in a very real and true sense the actual 
inspired Word of God, and explaining with all necessary detail 
that its essential holiness is due to the fact that it has, in every 
sentence, word, and syllable, a holy, internal sense, treating not 
of the creation of the material world or of the history of any 
chosen people, but solely of God, man, their relation to each 
other, man’s regeneration, and the life after death [p. 4f.]. 


A careful analysis of the above passage makes its 
claims very familiar. Mrs. Eddy claims that she is a 
“divinely chosen and prepared instrument through which 
the inner or heavenly meaning of the word” is revealed. 
And, what is still more significant, when that inner 
meaning is given it turns out to be the same style of 
interpretation. The form of Swedenborg’s “key” is 
just that which appears in Science and Health. The 
Bible verse is first given in small type, followed by his 
comment in larger print. But these external similarities 
are the least impressive. Jet us compare his actual in- 
terpretation of the first chapters of Genesis. He intro- 
duces us to his idea with this explanation: 


From the literal sense alone, when the mind is fixed in it, 
no one can ever see that such things are contained therein. 
Thus in these first chapters of Genesis, nothing else is learned 
from the sense of the letter than that the creation of the world 
is treated of, and the garden of Eden, which is called Paradise, 
and Adam as the first created man. Who supposes anything 
else? But it will be sufficiently established in the following pages 
that these things contain arcana which have never yet been 
revealed; and indeed that the first chapter of Genesis in the 
internal sense treats in general of the new creation of man 
[Heavenly Arcana, p. 4]. 


With this introduction let us plunge into his inter- 
pretation, as found in The Heavenly Arcana. To get 
the full benefit of this comparison the reader should turn 
back to the first article on Non-Sense Science, and Non- 
Sense Interpretation of the Bible and place the two 
statements side by side. Here are a few samples: 
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To eat of every tree is to learn and know from perception 
what is good and true: for, as was said, the tree is perception 


[p. 66]. 


In commenting upon the verse, “But of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it,” 
he says: 


The preceding words and these signify that it is lawful 
by every perception from the Lord to acquire knowledge of 
what is true and good; but not from self and the world, or to 
search into the mysteries of faith by things of sense and of 
outward knowledge, whereby the celestial of faith is destroyed. 

The fact that men were disposed to search into the mysteries 
of faith by means of the senses and of outward knowledge was 
the cause of the fall of the Most Ancient Church, that is to 
say, of their posterity— * * * and also is the cause of the 
fall of every church; for thence come both falsities and evils 
of life. 

The worldly and corporeal man says in his heart—If I can- 
not be informed concerning faith and matters of faith by the 
senses, that I may see them, or by outward knowledge, that I 
may understand them, I will not believe. And he confirms him- 
self by the consideration that natural things cannot be contrary 
to spiritual. He would therefore be informed by the senses on 
subjects that are heavenly and Divine—which yet is as impossible 
as for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. The more 
he would be wise by such means the more he blinds himself. 
* * * And this is to eat of the knowledge of the tree of 
good and evil, whereof the more one eats the more dead he 


becomes [p. 67f.]. 

It is because of the disastrous consequences of eating 
of the “tree of knowledge” that Swedenborg constantly 
warns his readers against the “fallacies of the senses.” 
Like Mrs. Eddy he maintains: 


All evils and their falsities both engendered and acquired 
have their seat in the natural mind [Divine Love and Wisdom, 
p. 277]. 

Let us browse around a little in Swedenborg’s world. 
We shall find to our surprise that he also “resolves all 
things into thoughts.” 
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Heaven signifies the internal man, and the earth the external 
man [p. 10]. 

“The faces of the deep” are his lusts and falsities [p. 10]. 

By the day good is meant; by the night, evil. By the light, 
truth is meant; by the darkness, falsity [p. 24]. 

By the garden is signified intelligence, by Eden, love, by 
the east the Lord [p. 55]. 

His river Euphrates is his entire knowing faculty, which is 
condemned; the second river, where Asshur is, is unsound reason- 
ing, whence falsities arise; the third river, where Cush is, is 
principles therefrom of evil and falsities, which are the knowl- 
edges of his faith; the fourth river is the wisdom thence which 
is the Word called Magic [p. 68f.]. 


Let us now borrow Swedenborg’s “key” and run in 
and take a look at the animals in his zoo. As we are 
entering we are informed that the only reason corporeal 
man imagines that he sees birds, animals, and creeping 
things is because he persists in accepting the testimony 
of his physical senses. Thus his “menagerie” is made. 
This truth is thus brought out: 

As the sensual and corporeal man is merely natural, and 
viewed in himself is wholly animal, and differs from a brute 
animal only in being able to talk and reason, so he is like one 
living in a menagerie, where there are all kinds of wild beasts 
[The True Christian Religion, p. 384]. 

As a result of this explanation, just as we are start- 
ing to look at the animals we are told there are none. 
He says: 

That the wild animal does not signify a wild animal nor 
the fowl a bird, may be evident to every one [p. 27]. 

The creeping things which the waters bring forth signify 
faculties of knowing which pertain to the external man; birds 
in general signify rational and intellectual powers [p. 25f.]. 

Sea monsters, or whales signify the most general of the 
faculties of knowing [p. 27]. 

When we come to man, Adam, and Abraham we 
find the same general ideas. 

It is the Most Ancient Church that is treated of and called 
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man. And when he is called Adam it signifies that man was 
from the ground. * * * This is the origin of the name 
[p. 144]. 

Abraham, not him at all which lived, but saving faith 
[p. 41]. 

Thus all the Old Testament worthies are reduced to 
ideas. And a glance at Mrs. Eddy’s Glossary shows 
the same scheme. When all that we have scanned is 
boiled down we have a very familiar idea; this world is 
a non-sense world, the physical senses and human know]- 
edge are the source of fallacies, the natural mind is the 
source of all evils, perception or understanding is the 
only way by which one can come to a knowledge of the 
“Truth,” animals are ideas. In the first chapter of Gen- 
esis God did not create a material universe and mortal 
man; He created solely God’s man, so that there is in 
this world only God, and His idea, man. 'To Sweden- 
borg, therefore, and not to Mrs. Eddy, goes the credit 
for this non-sense world and non-sense science. This 
does not mean that Christian Science is Swedenborgian- 
ism. It is not; Mrs. Eddy only took the ideas she 
wanted to use for her own purpose, and fixed them over 
to suit her particular scheme of non-sense science. But 
this was a very simple task after the whole scheme 
had been worked out and put down by Swedenborg. 

Now, where did she get the idea of combining Swed- 
enborg’s spiritual philosophy with Quimby’s science of 
mental healing? We would like to give her credit for 
something original in her “divine revelation,” but not 
for this. For both Andrew Jackson Davis and Quimby 
had made that combination long before she thought of it. 
And Quimby had a manuscript volume on the subject, 
“Scientific Interpretations of Various Parts of the 
Scriptures,” and in this volume he had worked out the 
“inner or spiritual meaning of the Bible.” Mrs. Eddy 
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had had free access to this book while studying with him. 

Then there was Rev. Warren Evans, a Swedenborgian 
clergyman, now the acknowledged father of the New 
Thought Movement, who came to Quimby in 1863 as a 
patient, and soon became interested in blending the two 
systems together. Concerning this attempt Mr. Horatio 
W. Dresser in his History of the New Thought Move- 
ment says: 


He had all the essentials, so far as spiritual principles 
were concerned; for the devotee of Swedenborg has a direct clue 
to the application of spiritual philosophy to life. What Mr. 
Evans lacked was the new impetus, to put two and two together. 
He lacked the method by which to apply his ideal and his 
theology to health. Mr. Quimby gave him this impetus. He 
possessed the method. Mr. Evans with ready perception saw 
the connection and was quick in his discernment of the values 
of the new practice [p. 72]. 


Mr. Evans soon opened a mental healing sanitorium, 
and practiced successfully for many years. He wrote a 
book on mental healing, in 1869, entitled, The Mental 
Cure; another, in 1872, entitled, Mental Medicine. In 
this latter book we find this significant interpretation of 
Quimby’s principle of healing: 

Disease being in its root a wrong belief, change that belief 
and we cure the disease. * * * The late Dr. Quimby, one 
of the most successful healers of this or any age, embraced’ 
this view of the nature of disease, and by a long succession 
of the most remarkable cures proved the truth of the theory 


and the efficiency of that mode of treatment. * * * .He 
seemed to reproduce the wonders of the Gospel history [p. 210]. 


This second book, as has been stated, was published 
in 1872, three years before Science and Health. Mrs. 
Eddy had heard much of this Rev. Warren Evans, a 
Darthmouth College graduate, a clergyman, and an 
M.D., who had lately come into the ranks of Quimby’s 
followers, and who, at the time of her second visit to 
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Quimby, was practicing mental healing. In later years 
many of her most intelligent followers joined his cult. 
Against him she drew up her by-law forbidding her 
followers to read any other books on mental healing. 
To him she is indebted for that priceless word “meta- 
physical,” which she for so many years rolled as a sweet 
morsel under her tongue, and which provided her with 
the idea of a “metaphysical” college. Mrs. Eddy was 
a ravenous reader of every book that promised help in 
her line, and the valuable work of this educated man in 
this particular field had not escaped her watchful eye. 

Andrew Jackson Davis, Quimby, Evans, fall within 
the circle of her acquaintance; how about the writings 
of Swedenborg, the father of them all? Swedenbor- 
gianism, as was to be expected from the affinity of its 
spiritual philosophy to both the religious and healing 
ideas of the time, was experiencing a great revival. Mrs. 
Lydia S. Rotch at her death left fifteen thousand dollars 
to further the cause. The interest became so great that 
a new edition of Swedenborg’s writings was published in 
the early seventies. Mrs. Eddy, asa rule, was keen on 
covering her tracks, so that no unnecessary suspicion 
should fall upon “God’s Book,” but in that ill-fated, 
hastily prepared, second edition, when hard-pressed by 
criticism, she inadvertently let slip this observation: 

If as Swedenborgians are ready to admit, Life is God, can 
life be affected in the least by exercise, food, clothing, the 


leaden bullet [p. 122]? 
This, of itself, is conclusive evidence that she was 


perfectly familiar with the fundamental ideas of Swe- 
denborgianism. She has reproduced the skeleton of his 
church in establishing hers—a divine revelation, she the 
revelator, a new interpretation of the Bible revealing an 
“inner or spiritual meaning,” she the only interpreter, 
she the second coming of Christ to this world, and a new 
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church, which is to supersede all others, the guardian of 
this new divine revelation of Truth. Swedenborg suc- 
ceeded in establishing a church of his own on these prin- 
ciples, and in 1879 the “Church of Christ, Scientist,” 
was established upon the same principles. In 1881 Mrs. 
Eddy is ordained pastor of this church, and we are intro- 
duced to The Reverend Mary Baker Eddy. ‘Thus 
another goal in her life ambition is attained. 


Mary Baker, Patterson, Glover, Eddy, , Seek- 
ing a Crown. Having discovered that the credulity of 
some is unlimited, and having attained every goal to 
which ordinary mortals are heir—wealth, power, fame, 
religious pre-eminence—she decides to put human cre- 
dulity to the supreme test. And, not without an under- 
lying vein of humor, she decides to become divine. It is 
asking too much to allow her name longer to be asso- 
ciated promiscuously with common mortals, ordinary 
Bible prophets, religious leaders, founders of other re- 
ligious cults; she does not belong in their class. No 
less personages than the Virgin Mary, who is worshiped 
and to whom prayers are made, and Jesus Christ, who is 
called God, shall hereafter be honored as her compeers. 
So she begins to design a halo for her head and to 
demand that a starry crown be placed upon her brow. 

Up to this juncture her various matrimonial ventures 
have furnished us with our series of headings. And, ac- 
cording to the testimony of very high grade and reliable 
witnesses, this little domestic side issue of‘a saint pro- 
vides us with still another name with which the series 
may be completed. So we have left the last space 
blank, to be filled in or not according to the pleasure of 
the reader. Upon this point Mr. Frederick W. Pea- 
body, the Boston lawyer who had an important part in 
the prosecution of several law cases against her and who 
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thus came to know her domestic life history better than 
any other outsider, years before her death made bold to 
print what follows, and to challenge its denial by prose- 
cution. The indictment was never challenged, not be- 
cause Mrs. Eddy had any conscientious scruples against 
law-suits, for no one ever was more frequently in court 


than she. Mr. Peabody says: 


To the soft impeachment of these three several marriages, 
this pronounced opponent of marriage pleads a bashful guilty, 
but many are they who believe there was yet a fourth marriage 
[ The Religio-Medical Masquerade, p. 45]. 

After presenting considerable evidence in support of 
this belief, he continues: 

All of these circumstances, taken with the confident opinion 
of one long a member of her household that, if Mrs. Eddy isn’t 
the wife of Frye, she ought to be, are to my mind strong 
indication that Mrs. Eddy ought to be called Mrs. Frye and her 
credulous followers not Eddyites, but Fryeites. * * * 

I do not state this fourth marriage as a fact, but offer 
it as the only possible and creditable explanation of the facts 


[p. 46]. . 


Our only reason for giving place to this amazing 
charge arises out of the singular co-incidence, that it is 
just at the very time when these rumors are at their 
height that Mary Baker Eddy begins to preen herself 
with her self-made halo and claim exclusive peerage with 
the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ. This is the period 
in which she writes: 

No person can take the individual place of the Virgin Mary. 
No person can compass or fulfill the individual mission of Jesus 
of Nazareth. No person can take the place of the author of 
Science and Health, the discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science. Each individual must fill his own niche in time and 
eternity. ae 

The second appearing of Jesus is unquestionably, the 
spiritual advent of the advancing idea of God as in Christian 
Science [Retrospection and Introspection, p. 96]. 


Zh 
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What this final pretension to divinity involves has 
already been fully shown in the article on Non-Sense 
Christianity. The novelty of a woman claiming to be 
the second coming of Christ to this world seems, at first, 
to entitle Mrs. Eddy at last to one original idea. But 
even here she is a borrower. Ann Lee, the founder of 
the Shaker religion, anticipated Mrs. Eddy at this point 
by about a century. And there were many Shaker col- 
onies busy with their propaganda in the New England 
of Mrs. Eddy’s prime. The writer has visited some of 
these Shaker colonies, and was personally acquainted 
with some of their former leaders. Georgine Milmine 
has clearly pointed out many striking resemblances be- 
tween some of Mrs. Eddy’s ideas and those of the Shak- 
ers. And in this she has made no mistake. When Mrs. 
Eddy arrived at the stage of her career where she de- 
cided to become divine, she felt the affinity of her idea 
to that of Mother Ann Lee. The “Mother Church,” 
the feminine idea in Deity, celibacy, and a number of 
other ideas are fundamental to the Shakers. Take the 
idea of Christ coming the second time as a woman; this 
is carefully worked out by them. Henry Blinn has a 
pamphlet entitled, The Advent of Christ in Man and 
Woman. In ithe says: 

We are quite as well prepared to show as plainly by reason 
as by Scripture that the Second Appearing of Christ would be 
manifested in a woman, as that the first Appearing would be 
manifested in a man. It is evident that a masculine and a 
feminine element are equally apparent. A Heavenly Father, 


Mother, Son, should seem more rational [p. 1]. 

The reader will recall that this is the exact trinity 
which Mrs. Eddy, in later years, gives in Seience and 
Health. Only she switches the order around so that it 
is “Father, Son, Mother.” With this introduction Mr. 
Blinn continues: 
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We think that the manifestion of the Mother in Deity is 
as clearly represented in Scriptures as is the Father in Deity. 
Jesus was the first spiritual teacher who fully represented God 
as Father, “Our Father who art in Heaven.” So soon as this 
term was expressed it implied the other, and we now pray: 
“Our Father, Mother, who are in Heaven” [p. 3]. 

In the later editions of Science and Health, after 
Mrs. Eddy has set her heart upon being proclaimed 
“divine,” she has revised her previous versions of the 
Lord’s prayer, and made its opening sentence read: 
“Our Father Mother, God.” Added to this Shaker idea 
of the feminine in Deity, there is to be seen the 
“Mother” idea, in which Mrs. Eddy becomes the 
“Mother,” in place of Ann Lee. She also becomes the 
Second Appearing of Christ in the world, instead of 
Ann Lee. She also becomes the woman clothed with 
the sun, whose coming is foretold in Revelation 12, in- 
stead of Ann Lee, as the Shakers had so carefully 
worked out the idea. Every one of the feminine ideas 
from the Shaker religion is reproduced in the Eddyology 
of Christian Science, and has been made to do valiant 
service in the cause of her deification. 

In the “Mother Church,” Boston, there is a stained 
glass window appropriately representing the Apocalyp- 
tic woman clothed with the sun; upon her brow rests a 
crown studded with twelve stars. The incription reads: 
“The Woman God Crowned.” And this woman is none 
other than Mary Baker, Patterson, Glover, Eddy, : 
And her last goal has been attained. A halo now al- 
ways hovers about her head, a starry crown rests upon 
her saintly brow, her followers proclaim her “divine” 
and worship her as their Lord. This final achievement 
- stands as an impressive monument to the limitless capac- 
ity for religious credulity resident in human nature. 

To fill in the vacant spaces in the religious fore- 
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ground of the picture, a few incidental ideas are thrown 
into Science and Health. Swedenborg’s concept of God 
as “Love” is stretched into Universalism, an idea utterly 
foreign to his theology. Baptism as purification by 
spirit, silent prayer, and a spiritual communion service 
without material elements, are featured. This, of course, 
is borrowed from her friends the Quakers. Opposition 
to a personal Trinity and a creedless church with only re- 
ligious tenets, is plainly Unitarian, for this is the very 
distinction adopted by the first General Unitarian Con- 
vocation, held in 1865. 'Thus every important idea in 
Science and Health has been traced back to an earlier 
existing human source with which Mrs. Eddy was per- 
fectly familiar, except her pet hobby, “malicious animal 
magnetism.” At the start this was a strictly original 
idea, but soon she pushed it back into demonology, and 
it thereupon lost its originality. 

This concludes our investigation of the two alleged 
“divine revelations’ upon which the Christian Science 
cult is founded. That there is not a scintilla of truth in 
either of these claims is clearly evident to any honest 
student who takes the trouble to familiarize himself with 
the facts in the case. It is for this reason that the slender 
thread upon which the sincerity, veracity, and character 
of Mrs. Eddy was suspended at the outset, stretched 
beyond endurance, at this point breaks and lets her repu- 
tation down with a crash. 

How she ever succeeded in establishing this colossal 
imposture will be the subject of the last article, Where 
Non-Sense Ceases, and Sense Begins. 


THE OLD BELIEVERS IN ROME AND THE 
DUSK OF THE GODS 


By E. G. Sruter, Ph.D., of New York University 


To gain a closer vision of the last struggle of classic 
paganism and Christianity is much more difficult than 
the present writer conceived it to be years ago. There 
is indeed a goodly array of documents and utterances 
on both sides, there are leaders of multitudes and the 
cries of captains, but those multitudes are now dumb. 
Let us first survey certain edicts hostile to the pagan 
ritual and the further practice of public idolatry, im- 
perial decrees preceding and succeeding the meteoric 
apparition of Julian, hope and champion of the Old 
Believers, whose pen no less than his decrees had fever- 
ishly wrought at the task of making Christianity odious 
or contemptible, and glorifying what he called the 
Hellenism of the fathers. 

In the year 341 a.p. the two successors then surviv- 
ing of Constantine (Constantius and Constans) sent to 
the acting praetorian prefect at Rome the following 
edict: * “Let there be an end of superstition. Let the 
madness of sacrifices be done away with. For whoever 
shall dare to celebrate sacrifices against the law of the 
late emperor, our father, and against the present order 
of Our Clemency, against him proper punishment and 
immediate sentence shall be enacted.” If or how far 
ecclesiastics caused this or the subsequent decrees is 
beyond our ken. The very next year (342) saw an 
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edict addressed to Aconius Catullinus, prefect of the 
city, a decree obviously meant to be a modification of 
the one just given, a decree which I believe was in a 
measure to gratify the pagan nobility of the old capital. 
Catullinus himself seems to have stood with the old 
order, for his daughter Fabia Aconia Paulina was then 
or later wedded to the man who more than any other 
nobleman of Rome asserted and exemplified the old 
order of religion as well as many other cults brought 
from a distance that could possibly buttress paganism. 
This was Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, who will engage 
our attention a little further on. 

Somewhere between 3438 and 350 Firmicus Maternus 
wrote his appeal to Constantius and Constans, calling 
upon them to suppress, nay to exterminate, all rites and 
practices of paganism as maintained, we may assume, 
in Rome particularly where the memories of world- 
power, the grand edifices commemorating that power, 
and the very calendar of the secular year, were all inex- 
tricably bound up with the former state religion of that 
proud commonwealth. In his analysis of mythology, 
Firmicus (like Arnobius) follows consistently the 
method of euhemerism, viz., assuming a succession of 
deliberate acts of apotheosis dealing with deceased kings 
and other secular personages. How sincere was the 
Christian faith of this fervid controversialist it is now 
somewhat difficult to determine. Is he identical with 
the writer on astrology, or was this work really his own 
but of a previous stage? He cites Porphyry repeat- 
edly. Evidently that Neoplatonist was still in great 
vogue with the cultured pagans of the day. Firmicus 
calls him “the foe of the God of truth” and designates 
the gods of paganism as “the gods of Porphyry”,? to 


?P. 19, ed. Bursian. 
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whom that apologist of paganism tried to give substance 
by physical interpretation. Theurgy, too, was taught 
by him: How to eall upon certain gods, like the Egyp- 
tain Serapis; how to make them come; how to impose the 
worshiper’s will upon them. 

Firmicus certainly dealt with the actualities of the 
day, the ritual pursuits of the Old Believers, confined in 
the main to those who were initiated, cults pursued 
indeed not publicly, but not secretly either. Such was 
the cult of Isis of the Nile and Sarapis. Firmicus fully 
describes the mysteries and the pantomimic reproduc- 
tion of the original myth.* Nor is the “physica ratio” 
of Porphyry’s theory left unrecorded. The very formu- 
laries of what we may call the liturgy of these esoteric 
meetings are published by this Christian propagandist.* 
So, too, are cited the cult of the Great Mother, of 
Mithras, the Sun Invincible, of Bacchus, of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, of the emasculated god, Attis. That 
the leaders of these cults actually challenged comparison 
with the Christian Eucharist, nay with the doctrine of 
Redemption and bestowal of eternal life, may be read 
between the lines of this important treatise. The aim 
of this pamphlet and the appeal to the sons of Constan- 
tine is quite radical: “Melt up the gods in the mint! 
Confiscate all the gifts [donaria] reposing in the tem- 
ples.” Some of these were jewels of rare costliness. 

In 350 Constans was slain in southern Gaul, and the 
Pretender of the West, Magnentius, eventually secured 
control of Italy and the capital. He seems to have 
given a full measure of toleration, if not more, to the 


2p. 2, Bursian. 

“As in the Isis worship. As for Firmicus’ insight into historical 
Christianity, it is in the main quite correct; he cites the Gospels in the 
Greek fashion, “Cata Johannem,” ‘‘Cata Lucam.” It is well known that 
Greek long dominated the Christian church at Rome. 
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pagan aristocracy of Rome, which more than ever, amid 
the crumbling of the frontiers, they were fond of calling 
the “Eternal City.” But Magnentius, in the summer 
of 353, at Lyons, took his own life. In November of 
that year Constantius sent an edict to the city prefect, 
Naeratius Cerealis (a Christian), that there be done 
away with the nocturnal sacrifices permitted under 
Magnentius and by the latter’s initiative (aboleantur 
sacrificia nocturna Magnentio auctore permissa ’) ; 
little doubt that the tawrobolia of the esoteric Mithras- 
cult were particularly meant. 

In May 357 the Emperor Constantius, for the first 
and last time in his reign, visited Rome. He was indeed 
impressed with the power and prestige of the nobles 
still adhering to the older order. If we may fully trust 
the account set down by the foremost one of that class, 
some twenty-seven years later,’ “he in nowise cut short 
the privileges of the Vestal Virgins, he replenished the 
priesthoods with members of the aristocracy,’ he did 
not refuse state grant to Roman ritual, and, following 
the delighted Senate through all the streets of the 
Eternal City, he beheld with mien unruffled the shrines, 
read the names of the Gods inscribed on the gable front 
of the temples, he made enquiry as to the origin of the 
same, he marveled at the founders, and, while he himself 
followed other religious usages, he preserved these to 
the empire.’ He ordered that a further obelisk be sent 
to Rome. He addressed the nobles in the curia, the — 
plebs on the forum. The gigantic structures of the 
public baths, the huge pile of the Coliseum, the Pantheon 
and other mirabilia of Rome broke through the affecta- 


5 Sokrates, H. H., VI, 32. 
*Symmachus, Relatio of 384 a.p. 
*Replevit nobilibus sacerdotia. 
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tion of immobility which he had planned to assume.’ 
All this was fifty-seven years before Alaric sacked 
Rome. 

In the last year of his life, on February 14, at 
Antioch, after his cousin Julian had risen against him, 
Constantius issued an edict expressing his great admira- 
tion for the Christian clergy. While he was marching 
against the renegade, a stroke of apoplexy carried him 
off at Mopsukrene in Cilicia, on November 8, 361. 
Julian, in his turn, perished from a Persian javelin, in 
June 363, in Mesopotamia, and there was henceforth no 
pagan emperor. After the summer of 363, then, the 
aristocratic pagans of Rome more and more felt them- 
selves attached to something destined to pass, whether 
they considered the steadily advancing disintegration of 
the Empire, or the religious aloofness or hostility of the 
secular rulers, who issued decrees from Constantinople 
or Milan or Treves and but very rarely appeared any 
more on the Tiber. As to Rome as it was under Valen- 
tinian I, Ammian has described it, and Gibbon tran- 
scribed.” Ammian of Antioch, an officer returned from 
Julian’s fatal campaign, composed his continuation of 
Tacitus in the old capital, after 371, in a Latinity which 
indeed is nondescript; I believe he preferred Rome to 
Antioch because of his affiliations and affinity with the 
Old Believers, the great city on the Orontes being much 
more decidedly or exclusively Christian than Rome on 
the Tiber. In his history he often refers to the “Eternal 
Deity” (nwmen sempiterum) ; we learn that “the soul, 
freed from the bonds of the body * * * gathers 
visions of the night.” *° 


® Ammianus, 16, 10, 
* Also Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 
* 14, 11, 8. : 
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Speaking of the occult worship of Julian in Gaul, 
in 356 A.D., he says: “He worshipped Mercury, whom 
the doctrines of the theologi [in Neoplatonism] have 
revealed to be the swifter sense of the universe, stirring 
the motion of minds” * “by the weapons of Apollo, who 
is rated as the Sun.” * Ammian” himself enters into 
a deliberate defense of theurgy and divination: “The 
spirit of all the elements, inasmuch as always and every- 
where it is a vivid force, through the movement of en- 
during bodies for advance perception; from these, which 
we attain through various branches of learning, it com- 
municates to us the privileges of divination,” etc., etc., 
coupling all this with Themis and associating her as the 
power that causes prescience of those things settled by 
fatal decree * and placed by the ancient myth-makers or 
theologi on the couch and throne of Zeus, who is the 
force bestowing life. 

And as for auguries and auspices, “they are not 
gathered from the judgment of birds who know nothing 
of the future—not even a fool will say that—but God 
directs the flight of birds,” ete., ete. And so dreams, 
too, are explained and defended.” Further we learn 
that pre-eminent personages have been favored by a 
particular spirit of revelation and aid (that this was the 
way one must understand the immortal lines of Homer 
when he has the celestial gods communicate with heroes) , 
in fact a genius familiaris such as favored and aided men 
like Pythagoras, Socrates, Numa, the elder Scipio, and, 
as some think, Marius and Augustus, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, Apollonius of Tyana and—Plotinus. ‘Into such 


* Gibbon calls him “that moderate historian”, not a very exhaustive 
designation of this Old Believer. 

“ Quae refeuéva sermo Graecus appellat, 21, 1, 8. 

* Ammianus, 21, 14, 1 sqq. 
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these spirits enter and teach them greater things, when 
they [the spirits] have realized that they [the favored 
men’s souls] are clean and free from the stain of sinning, 
the association with the body being an unspotted one.” 

Clearly Porphyry had an earnest follower in this 
veteran officer of Julian. Like the latter, Ammian 
sneered at the fruitless doctrinal controversies of Chris- 
tian bishops using up the post service of the government 
in going to their synods and councils,”* a sneer repeated 
and enjoyed by the sympathetic Gibbon. Plato is a 
rival of Jupiter.” As a pagan, Ammian calls cremation 
ritus noster.* Such data of the Neoplatonic pagan 
could be multiplied, but space forbids. 

Also he reports’ the life and tastes of the Roman 
aristocracy as it was about 369-370 a.p. Pride of 
name; some affecting silk raiment, attended by huge 
numbers of slaves, often freely displaying their interest 
in notorious courtesans, offering meanwhile to their flat- 
terers their knees or hands to kiss; they are passionately 
fond of chariot races. Parasites extol the marble entab- 
latures of their dining rooms. Their cultural interests 
are superficial or narrow. They cruelly punish their 
slaves for slight mistakes. Many of them,” while not 
believing in any gods, are absolutely dependent on 
astrological direction even in trifling matters of life. 
It is all like Juvenal in prose. The plebs is absorbed 
in cups, gambling, horse races quite especially; fond of 
hissing also in theaters and of uttering shouts of deri- 

sion; in all respects ‘a community outwardly at least not 
much affected as yet by Christianity. 

3% Dum ritum omnem ad suum trahere conantur arbitrium, 21, 16, 18. 

1792, 16, 21. : 

197, 5, 10. 


#98, 4, 6 sqq. Historians like Gibbon or Gregorovius have long 
utilized this interesting digression of the Antiochene historian. 
7 24, 
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For the Roman clergy the veteran of Julian enter- 
tains no regard whatever. He relates with apparent 
delight the bitter struggle of Damasus and Ursinus for 
the episcopal chair of Rome in 367 «.pD.,” a contention 
so fierce that Viventius the city prefect, finding himself 
impotent to curb their fury, withdraw to his suburban 
villa. Ammianus adds: “It is a well established fact, 
that in the basilica of Sicininus, where there is a meeting- 
place [conventiculum] of the Christian rite, there were 
found in one day a hundred and thirty-seven bodies of 
persons slain and that the enraged plebs was subse- 
quently calmed but with difficulty.” Ursinus is held 
responsible by the church historian Sokrates * and as 
setting himself up after the regular election was an 
accomplished fact, the furious partisanship of the com- 
mon people arising out of themselves. ‘The animus of 
Ammian indeed is quite obvious, and even more so, when 
he, a passionate Old Believer, goes on to rebuke the 
great ecclesiastics of Rome as enriched by the gifts of 
matrons and riding out in comfortable carriages, sump- 
tuously arrayed and feasting royally; how humble and 
ascetic and plain, by contrast, was the appearance of 
certain men of the provincial clergy.” (The humanist 
Erasmus in his Encomiwm Moriae spoke of cardinals 
and bishops, in his own day, in a similar vein.) 

Some years before this time, occurred in Rome a bap- 
tism of an Old Believer which excited great attention 
both among pagans and Christians, an incident, too, 
which some twenty years later exerted a very strong 
influence on a younger fellow professional, Augustine. 
I now refer to Marius Victorinus, a rhetor and scholar 

"97, 8, 13. 


24,29. 1 sq. 
297, 8, 14, 15. 
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of Rome, and so noted that a statue was erected in his 
honor on the forum of Trajan.* He was a great stu- 
dent of Aristotle’s dialectical works, some of which he 
translated into Latin as well as some Neoplatonic 
works which Augustine later on in turn studied in that 
translation. With all this critical scholarship, he was 
up to late age “‘a worshiper of idols and a sharer in sacri- 
legious rites,” to which then almost all the Roman aris- 
tocracy was devoted,” rites of which Marius Victorinus 
himself had been the literary apologist. His public pro- 
fession of Christianity, with baptism following, was one 
of the sensations at the capital. He even abandoned 
his classes during Julian’s short reign, preferring his 
new faith to his old profession.” 

But, to proceed, it was the bishop Damasus who 
gave to Jerome of Stridon the commission to prepare 
a new Latin version of the Bible, the Vulgate, so called. 
And it was in the same episcopate that many Roman 
aristocrats continued, in Rome itself, the peculiar 
esoteric cult of Mithras, the Sungod of Persia.“ The 
most conspicuous of these, Praetextatus, figures as the 
chief interlocutor in that noted imitation—outward imi- 
tation—of Plato’s Symposium, the Saturnalia of Macro- 
bius, written probably under the Emperor Honorius. 
- How many, or what particular antiquarian or literary 
elements of this compilation were due to Varro, or Gel- 
lius or Liabeo or others, concerns us not at all and is 
quite unimportant in itself. Not so the concerns and 
interests of the Old Believers as they are here repre- 
sented, discoursing in the library of Praetextatus and 

. *%, data and references in Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, 
408, particularly Augustine’s Confessions, 8, 3. = 

%So Augustine was informed by his older Christian friend in Milan, 

Simplicianus. Aug. Conf. 8, 3. 


7° Augustine, op. cit., 8, 10. 
27. Qumont, in Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie. S. v. Mithras. 
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elsewhere in Rome in the mansions of the great, in the 
waning December days, the Saturnian holidays of old 
Rome, a season when the Christians in their basilicas 
celebrated the birth at Bethlehem. In the conventicles 
of Macrobius other guests are Symmachus,” senator, 
orator, admired imitator of Ciceronian Latinity, holder 
of high imperial offices, and close to Praetextatus as a 
pre-eminent upholder of the religion of the past. Fur- 
ther there is the young and modest but learned teacher 
of letters and commentator on Vergil, Servius Honora- 
tus; there are present also the senators and antiquarians, 
Caecina Albinus and Furius Albinus; there is the sen- 
ator Flavianus, a fanatical adherent of the old religion, 
cousin of Symmachus; other guests are Eusebius, a 
prominent Greek rhetor then teaching in Rome, Eusta- 
thius, a philosophical scholar, the distinguished physician 
Disarius, Horus, a native of Egypt, formerly a boxer, 
but now a Cynic philosopher, and others. Only those 
of the same cult are admitted or expected; in fact, these 
Old Believers impress us now as men who had firmly 
acquired what we may call the esoteric habit.” 

In that company, then, Vettius Agoratus Praetex- 
tatus lays down a threefold distinction of the Old Be- 
lievers’ religious concerns: (1) The mysterious nature 
of the deity, (2) the matter bound up with the myths, 
(3) the published expositions of these as made by physi- 
cal interpretation. It is, by the bye, quite in the vein 
of euhemerism, that Janus, a historical personage 
(quasi-historical) is here said to have set up the worship 
of Saturn in Italy. Also there is presented here a vast 
mass of data of Roman ritual, derived from Varro in 


_.*The best edition is that by Seeck, in the Monumenta Germaniae © 
Historica, 18838. 


* An altius quiddam, cui remotis arbitris opus sit, ex disposito [by 
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the main.*” The very seclusion and aloofness of the 
company seems to intimate to the reader of Macrobius, 
that the public rites were then in the main an antiquarian 
remembrance, no longer performed in public. We 
have in Macrobius, then, the symbolism and the kindred 
interpretation of the cult-figures (simulacra) such as of 
Saturn, of Janus, Bacchus, Mars, Mercury, Aesculapius, 
Hygieia, and Serapis, of Astarte on Libanon, Arcadian 
Pan. Egypt is often brought in and we are reminded of 
Iamblichus’ work, On the Cult-figures,™ then a standard 
work among the cultured pagans. Furthermore, we 
are confronted once more with that characteristic 
Leitmotiv of expiring paganism, the fusion of many 
into greater unity and simplicity, “theocrasia.” The 
current theory, then, was that the poets, too, such as 
Homer and Hesiod, nay even Vergil, borrowed their 
figments “from the shrines of philosophy.” * “Divine 
reasoning” commends the doctrine, that nearly all sub- 
lunar deities refer to, or are, powers of the Sun; Apollo 
is so explained, also Mars and Bacchus. Symbolism, 
names, myths, appurtenances as well as the later phil- 
osophers, are equally drawn upon for these theses. 
Thus, too, are interpreted Aesculapius, Hercules, 
Serapis and Isis, the Tyrian Melkart, Adonis of the 
Assyrians, Attis and Kybele; all are brought into the 
demonstration. 

In his discourse on the Dream of Scipio, Macrobius 
reveals himself even more as an earnest Platonist; we 


* Often transcribed in the present tense, which however must not 

deceive us. Cf. I 15, 6. Elsewhere the Vestals were wont to kindle 
rnalas, 1, 12, 6). 

A sie pr Julian’s A ws devotion to that author and 
authority must have given additional luster and currency to Iamblichus 
among all the Old Believers. The general aim of Iamblichus was to prove 
that the idols were really divine and replete with the divine presence. 

Cave aestimes, poetarum gregem, cum de dis fabulantur, non ab 
adytis plerumque philosophiae semina mutuari (Sat., I, 17, 2). 
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have the “Supreme God,” identical with “the good” 
(73 éya66v) or with the First Cause; identical, too, with 
the primary forms of all being, the ideas; * but together 
with these we have the “Powers of Air or of Ether and 
the other gods;” ** we have the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac as domiciles of gods,** the esoteric discussions as 
to the return of the souls,°° completed purgation of souls 
after death, etc. Plotinus is cited as the only peer of 
Plato and his ethical categories." The critique of Aris- 
totle directed at Plato’s theory of the Soul is set forth 
and is replied to with great earnestness and fulness.” 
Both Macrobius and Servius, in the Rome of Theo- 
dosius and Honorius, were great expounders of Vergil. 
We cannot fail to perceive that they strove to inject 
into the great national epic and basic work of all Latin 
education, a virtual omniscience of religious allusion or 
meaning—precisely as Porphyry and the other later 
Hellenists interpreted Homer—claiming for Vergil a 
profundity which the “common run of readers overlook 
or fail to grasp.” * The Vergilian commentary of Ser- 
vius, too (one of the company of Old Believers in the 
library of Praetextatus), abounds in passages resusci- 
tating or preserving the knowledge of the religion and 
ritual of the older Rome, and Varro was freely and 
incessantly drawn upon by Servius also.*° He, too, 
cites myths and legends, he cites physical interpretation, 


> > 

TT, 14, 1 sqq. 

*I1II, 7, 1. ve 

“Cf. _ the doctoral thesis, in New York University, by Justus F. 
Holstein: Rites and Ritual acts as prescribed by the Roman Religion, 
according to the Commentary of Servius on Vergil’s Aeneid, New York, 
1916; and a further doctoral thesis, by John P. Taylor, The Mythology of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, according to Servius, New York, 1917. 
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he cites the “loftiest meaning” as furnished by philoso- 
phy. Orpheus was a “theologus,” also Musaeus.”* 
Frequently and with a certain personal modesty, he used 
the term “Prudentiores,” meaning thereby the Neopla- 
tonists and their esoteric followers.‘ His own notes on 
book VI of the Aeneid—the hero’s descent among the 
souls, mainly souls before incarnation—are replete with 
pertinent material. His own approval of Platonism is 
clearly a personal one, based on his own study and 
conviction. 

In lieu of many minor references I will beg permis- 
sion to transcribe one or two passages from Servius 
directly. On Aeneid VI, 714 (Lethaei ad fluminis 
undam), “If the soul is eternal and a particle of the 
Supreme Spirit, for what reason then has it not com- 
plete vision, nor possesses wisdom and vitality so great 
as to be able to perceive everything? Because, when it 
has begun to descend into the body, it drinks folly and 
forgetfulness; hence it cannot completely attain the 
force of its own deity.“ Now it does forget, according 
to the poets, the past; according to the philosophers, the 
future. * * * Now the philosophers teach what 
the soul loses in its descent through the various [plan- 
etary] orbits; whence also the astrologists [mathe- 
matici| devise, that our body and soul are connected in 
this way; because, when the souls descend, they absorb 
the stupidity of Saturn, the wrathfulness of Mars, the 
sensuality of Venus, Mercury’s greed for gain, Jupiter’s 
yearning for sway; which things cause confusion to the 
souls, that they may not be able to use their own 


“VI, 669. 

“17, Servius on Pan, Eclogues, 2, 31, one of the most elaborate pas- 
sages now available. 

This must be understood from Plato’s Phaedrus: The souls, before 
incarnation, in heaven, each follow definite or specific deities. 
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strength and their specific forces.’ In the following 
(on Aeneid VI, 724), we seem to have an echo of Plato’s 
Timaeus: “God, therefore, is a certain divine spirit, 
which fused into [permeating ] the four elements, creates 
everything. Therefore, if everything springs from the 
elements, they have one origin and the nature of all is 
identical. But let us see what in us is from God and 
what from the four elements.” This was written when 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine were the leaders of 
the general Christian church.” 

But it is time for us now to gain a closer vision of 
the last champions of paganism among the Roman aris- 
tocracy. We have briefly touched upon their philo- 
sophical sympathies; let us now make some record also 
of their religious practices and worship. Our data are 
drawn mainly from inscriptions in which the Old Be- 
lievers recorded, often with monumental publicity, what 
they cherished, although indeed many of the rites com- 
memorated were distinctly esoteric, admitting to par- 
ticipation but very narrow circles. In the very reign of 
Valentinian I, in 367 or 3868 a.D., Praetextatus, as 
praefectus urbi actually replaced * on the edge of the 
Forum the twelve cult-figures of the Dei Consentes, 
gilded, which stood there in Cicero’s time: Jupiter, 
Juno, Neptune, Ceres, Vulean, Minerva, Mars, Venus, 
Diana, Apollo, Mercury, Vesta. At the same time “he 
restored the old form of their worship.” *° Publicity 
certainly could not go any further nor could the signa- 

“It is overwhelmingly clear, that Macrobius and Servius in the 
domain of this Higher Interpretation, used pretty much the same material 
—a matter elusive to our own remoteness. The tone of Marcobius is 
more positive and fervid, that of Servius more quiet and sober. (Cf. 
Serviana, by E. G. Sihler, American Journal of Philology, 1910. ; 
or ee Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI, 102. Varro, De R. Rustica, 


“By Mommsen’s restoration: “Cultu in antiquam formam restituto.” 
Cf. Seeck’s Symmachus, p. LXXXIII sqq. 
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ture of high official action be more impressively added 
thereto. It was Julian himself who had appointed 
Praetextatus proconsul of Achaia, 361-362; he became 
praefectus urbi in 366, was praefectus praetorio in 
384; his city mansion, it seems, was on the Esquiline. 
The inscriptions” call him Priest of Vesta, priest of the 
Sun, Augur, T'awroboliatus (one who has performed 
the highest rites in the worship of Mithras), Neocorus 
(really a Greek term, “temple-warden”), Hierophant 
(this seems to point to the Eleusinian mysteries) ; in a 
word, he sustained in his person an accumulation of 
honors and functions of pagan cults, Roman, Greek, 
Persian, which in itself most eloquently betokens the 
character of the times we are striving to delineate. 

The great inscription * further extols him thus: 
“For whatever has been handed down in both tongues 
[Greek and Latin] through the care of sages to whom 
the gate of heaven stands ajar;”** after which is com- 
mended his critical scholarship, his public honors (the 
inscription was composed by his widow Paulina) ; but 
all these things had been futile in his own estimation. 
His highest satisfaction had centered on his priestly 
honors, as his spouse attested in fervid terms: “Thou, 
O my husband, freeing me, through the blessing of in- 
struction, me, a woman pure and chaste, delivering from 
the lot of death; into the temples thou dost conduct me, 
consecratest me ‘a handmaiden to the gods; with thee as 
witness am I steeped in all the mysteries, thou pious 
consort honorest me a priestess of Dindymene” and of 
Attis, with the initiation of the steer [the rites of 


* Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI, 1779—1779 A, 1780. 


“Tbid., V1,1779 A. ; : 
#“Porta quis caeli patet”—we may think of Plotinus, Porphyry, 


lichus. ‘cee 
ss The Phrygian Great Mother: Tu Dindymenes Atteosque antistitem 


teletis honoras taureis consors pius. 
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Mithras], priestess of Hecate as well as of the Eleu- 
sinian Demeter.” She hopes to join her husband soon, 
after death. It seems that her own initiation in the 
various Greek mysteries occurred during the short offi- 
cial restoration of paganism by Julian, when her husband 
resided in Greece as proconsul of that province.” She 
was a priestess of Isis also. 

As to the claims of the Mithras worshipers, Cumont * 
puts it thus: ‘We have seen that the Theology of the 
Mysteries made Mithras the equivalent [sic] of the 
Alexandrine Logos, one may assume [possibly] that 
this was not the only resemblance which exists [sic] 
between him and Christ, and that the figure of the god 
who reluctantly resolves to stab to death the primeval 
steer in order to call into being the race of men and to 
redeem it from death, has been compared with the figure 
of the Redeemer, who sacrificed himself for the salvation 
of the world.” For the general reader it may be added, 
that in the Mithras-cult (always performed in the most 
rigid privacy and seclusion of a subterranean spe- 
laeum, emAaiov, cave) there were seven: degress. The 
first three were of those who merely served: Coraa, 
gryphus, miles; the other four were participants 
(oi peréxovres): Deo, Perses, Heliodromus, Pater, this 
last one being the real priest and celebrant. As Tertul- 
lian wrote in his day: “If I still remember the 
Mithras, he [the pater] there marks his own ‘soldiers’ 
on their foreheads; he celebrates also the oblation of 
bread [as a parallel of the Eucharist] and he introduces 
an image of the resurrection”, etc. Eternal life or a 
rebirth into eternal life is expressedly named in some of 
the Mithras records of Roman aristocrats of this last 

" Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VI, 1780. 


* Roscher, Lexikon der Myth., s. v. Mithras, column 3066. 
" De Praescriptionibus Haereticorum, 40. 
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epoch. So this one™ of the year 376 A.D., under the 
three Christian emperors, Valentinianus, Valens, and 
young Gratian, son of the first named. ‘To the Great 
Gods, the Mother of the Gods, and to Attis, Sextilius 
Agesilaus Aedesius, V.C. [vir clarus, something like the 
modern “Honorable” ], not an ignoble pleader of cases 
coming before the tribunal of [the province of] Africa, 
and in the audience chamber of the Emperor, likewise 
Master of Petitions and Investigations of their Majes- 
ties, Master of Letters, Master of Record, Vicar of 
Prefects in the Spanish provinces, Pater Patrwm [chief 
priest of the Sol Invictus Mithras], Hierophant of 
Hecate, Archibucolus [chief herdsman] of the god 
Liber, born again for eternity through Taurobolium and 
Criobolium [slaying of steer and of ram].” 

On the Christian side we have to-day a curious docu- 
ment of these or slightly later times, a poem of polemics, 
written in hexameters,” and directly addressed to, or 
aimed at, the pagan worshipers at Rome. After point- 
ing to the moral obliquity of myths like those of Leda, 
Danae, etc., the author refers to the Adonis-cult as then 
going on (v. 19). How can such cult bring salvation 
to Rome? Mommsen considers the time to have been 
this epoch which we are here considering, viz., that of 
Praetextatus, Symmachus, Flavianus; in fact, Sym- 
machus is named outright (in v. 114) as a leader of the 
cult. Again we see that Sarapis and Isis were much 
resorted to, and that senators (v. 106) attended the 
- chariot of turret-crowned Kybele, on the days of the 
Megalensian games, in the earlier part of April,’ when 


% Orelli, No. 2352. 

% The so-called Carmen Parisinum, Latin Codex 8084 in the National 
Library at Paris. I used Mommsen’s edition, Hermes, vol. 4, 1870, 
pp. 354-358. 

. Ovid, Fasti, IV, 179 sqq. 
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the castrated Attis was proclaimed to be the same as 
the Sun. 

But we now must turn to a Roman aristocrat whose 
letters we have; I mean Symmachus. His supreme 
effort in 384 to secure imperial recognition, or at least 
toleration, for the old order brought the whole move- 
ment to a certain crisis. Symmachus lived from about 
345 to 405, from Constantius to Honorius. Classical 
historians and other classicists, whose sympathies are 
often enlisted a priori in any one or in anything which 
maintains or even seems to maintain these interests, 
have somewhat unctuously penciled phrases like this, 
that, ‘“‘the heart of Symmachus was attached to the faith 
of the fathers’—an abuse of terms. It is true, on the 
other hand, that Symmachus and his coterie were con- 
vineed that the power, the integrity, the continued ex- 
istence of the Roman Empire was, somehow, bound up 
with the preservation or the restoration of the older 
Roman rites and ritual. It was the fateful period, when 
Goths on Danube and Franks on Rhine were sorely 
besetting the Empire. The letters of this protagonist 
among the Old Believers were, it seems, preserved by 
his son Q. Aurelius Symmachus, for in those circles, 
perhaps even by an Augustine, Symmachus was reputed 
a veritable Cicero redivivus. 

Speaking soberly, I have no hesitation in saying that 
Erasmus, the humanist, vastly outranks this weak epi- 
gone of classic Latinism as a writer even, let alone as a 
thinker or controversialist. Weak, then, though he was 
in the work of his pen, I mean, a certain consistency and 
positive energy he certainly evinced in his sincere char- 
acter of an Old Believer. His letters then permit a 
closer vision of what a Roman senator of the foremost 
rank then was: He had villas at Bauli on the gulf of 
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Naples and on the Lucrinian lake, at Baiae; he had a 
seat ‘also at Cora in the Volscian hills, at Formiae on 
the sea, a mansion at Capua, 1a country place in the cool 
hill country near Praeneste, a suburban villa near the 
Appian Way, while his city mansion was in the Caelian 
quarter. Heavy imperial taxes lay on him as a great 
landholder; still another of his numberless villas was 
beyond the Tiber in the Vatican district, another near 
Lavinium; besides these he had lands in Sicily and in 
the province of Mauretania. His father-in-law Orfitus 
had twice been praefectus urbi; his own father had held 
high office. He himself enjoyed such preferments 
under Valentinian I, under Gratian, nay, under Theo- 
dosius himself. His chief concern in the administration 
of the old capital is the grain supply.” Of almost equal 
importance for him is it to secure race horses from 
Spain, for his son’s praetorian games, or leopards, bears, 
even crocodiles, for the sports and shows of the amphi- 
theater.*° While Rome is still called “the common head 
of the nations,”’ we observe that the actual residence of 
the emperors generally is at Milan or Treves. Once 
Symmachus refers to a bishop, Severus, with consum- ' 
mate courtesy.” On the great issues of the times these 
letters touch but rarely, matters such as the steadily 
rising danger from the Goths. I have discovered one 
notable judgment concerning Theodosius: “He has a 
way of his own critically to examine his own men and 
to practice a conscription of character and ever to weigh 
individuals as though he met them for the first time, nor 
to forfeit his judgment to habit” (IIT, 81). 

So much for the outward setting. Now for the 

Annona, III, 55, 82; V, 47; VII, 38; TX, 124. 

IV, 8; V, 62; VI, 41, 43; VII, 4, 7; IX, 16-27. 


® Fratrem meum Severum episcopum omnium sectarum attestatione 
laudabilem (VII, 51). 
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chief concern in our present study, references to the old 
rites and religion, an epoch, may I repeat, which also 
was that of Ambrose, of Jerome, of Augustine. I have 
space but for a few of the significant data, which I have 
culled from his letters. His correspondents in each case 
fairly shared his sentiments and convictions. 'The aris- 
tocrats at Beneventum in great part worship the gods.” 
“Pythagoras, who first asserted the immortality of souls, 
Plato, who convinced [the world] that gods are” (I, 4). 
“Tt is agreed among the public priests, that we should 
surrender the concern of the gods into the custody of 
the citizens, coupled with public obedience [of the 
same]. For the kindliness of a higher Being, unless it 
is held by worship, is lost” (I, 46). “I am prevented 
by the duties of my pontifical office” (I, 48). “I am 
exceedingly distressed at the fact, that the ostentum of 
Spoletum is not yet effectively atoned for [piatur] by 
manifold sacrifices and those often repeated in going 
through the divine powers [gods] one at a time, nor as 
yet officially on behalf of the state, for Jupiter was not 
propitiated by the eighth victim and to Fortuna Publica 
in a series of manifold victims the eleventh honor was 
performed” (I, 49, a letter to Praetextatus, hierophant 
of all cults). “You may marvel, perhaps, that I speak 
favorably of a bishop; it is his case, not his church, that 
has influenced me here” (I, 64). “Ye paternal gods, 
have mercy on your neglected rites! Drive away 
wretched famine! May our city as soon as possible call 
back [the gods] whom she sent away against her will!” 

His correspondent here is Flavianus, his cousin, 
unexcelled in devotion to the old order,” at this very 
time (383 a.p.) head of the chancellery of a Christian 
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emperor. “I thought you were arranging for your 
return, because the religious celebration of the Mother 
of the Gods was near at hand!”—to the same corre- 
spondent (II, 34). “Now I am returning home on 
account of the festival of the Vestals” (IV, 59). He 
even calls Flavianus his alter ego,” and “ruler of my 
heart” (III, 86). With a sigh he alludes to the fact 
that the Sibyl of Cumae is gone, that Dodona and Delphi 
are mute.” The lapse from virtue of a Vestal, Primi- 
genia, has greatly stirred him and his pontifical colleagues. 
The sanctuary of the Vestals at that time seems to have 
been transferred by the Old Believers from the Forum to 
Alba, and their duty now is to look after the Sacra 
Albana. He calls for the extreme penalties even of the 
ancient code. He has reported the matter to the pre- 
fect of the city.“ We know neither the correspondent 
nor the actual outcome of the scandal. The times in- 
deed are evil: “At the present times for Romans to be 
absent from the altars is a form of getting on in the 
world” (Nunc aris deesse Romanos genus est ambiendi. 
I-51). 

It was in this Rome, then, which Jerome (and St. 
Peter before him) called Babylon,” curiously confirm- 
ing the judgment of Ammian cited above—it was in the 
Rome of 384 A.D. that both Damasus, the Bishop of 
Rome, and Praetextatus, hierophant of pagan cults and 
Neoplatonist likewise among the Roman aristocracy, 
lived and died. It was in this year 384 that Symmachus 
presented the official, or quasi-official, request to the 
boy Emperor, Valentinian II, to permit the replacing 
of the Altar of Victory. It was but six years since the 

* Ambo idem sumus (III, 66). 
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Goths had inflicted on the Emperor Valens the crush- 
ing defeat of Adrianople, 378. Thoughtful men began 
to ask themselves, whether the Empire would endure or 
could endure. In the preceding year, 383 .D., the 
young Emperor Gratian, an earnest devotee of the 
Christian faith, had perished at Lyons, a victim of the 
usurper Maximus. And Theodosius, occupied with the 
East, was by no means able at once to suppress the pre- 
tender. Symmachus claims to speak for the Senate as 
a whole in giving vent to a grievance long felt and long 
nursed; he claims to be the Senate’s deputy in this mat- 
ter. He demands outright the restoration of the old 
religion, “which long was beneficial to the common- 
wealth.” There was, he urges, no political precedent 
for religious disestablishment. The name Victory cer- 
tainly should receive honor, which now was denied to 
that deity. The emperors certainly needed victory. 
Everyone indeed did. The presence of that altar, in- 
deed, was essential for the taking of loyal oaths. 

We hear the Neoplatonist: “Everything is filled 
with the deity nor is any spot safe for treacherous men; 
but it is of very great importance, as bearing on the fear 
of wrongdoing, to be forcefully influenced [urgueri], 
even by the presence” of the deity.’ He cites the 
moderation of Constantine, to which we referred above, 
in dealing with the old Roman religious institutions. 
“Each has his own custom, his own rite; the mind of 
the deity has allotted various forms of worship as guard- 
ians for civil communities.” As individuals had allotted 
to them a tutelary spirit or genius, so likewise had 
nations. It was this worship, he claimed, which eventu- 
ally subjected the Mediterranean world to Rome. All 


“Clearly he means the simulacrum, or cult-figure—precisely the con- 
ception of Porphyry and Iamblichus. 
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were under the same heaven, under the same constella- 
tions; what did it matter by what route men aspired 
to the appreciation of the same mystery? Why not 
restore the state appropriation for the Vestal Virgins? 
No longer were bequests of funds or lands for their 
establishment recognized. This decree should be can- 
celled. ven freedmen, even slaves enjoyed such priv- 
ileges. A dearth of grain had followed this; it was the 
reply of the gods." People had had to feed on acorns 
or dig for miserable roots; Valentinian and Gratian in 
heaven would be gratified to have the appropriations 
restored. 

The young sovereign to whom this famous Relatio 
was directly addressed, Valentinian II, was then but 
thirteen years old; his mother, the Empress-dowager 
Justina, a fanatical Arian, was bitterly hostile to Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, in which city the court then 
generally resided. And it was Ambrose, who made 
reply to the Old Believers.” At once he denied, cate- 
gorically, that one could classify and place the God of 
positive Christian revelation in one group with the fig- 
ments of pagan idolatry. A Christian emperor cannot 
restore pagan altars. How can they complain of ap- 
propriations, whose forbears slew the martyrs and 
destroyed the churches of the Christians? Gratian had 
summarily forbidden pagan worship. Now the pagan 
leaders were taking advantage of Valentinian II’s 
tender years. Further, Ambrose claimed that the pagan 
senators were not at all a majority of that body, but the 
Christians were.” To swear by a name meant to recog- 


* The essence of deism also, long before Shaftesbury, Gibbon or Leslie 


Stephen. : 

* Sacrilegio annus exaruit. 

® Epistles 17, 18, 57. ; : : 

Gibbon here betrays his sympathy with Symmachus in a char- 
acteristic manner. 
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nize the divinity of the power named. A few pagan 
senators were really usurping the general name.” ‘The 
Bishop Damasus had indeed forwarded a counter-peti- 
tion of the Christian senators, innumerable ones, pro- 
testing against the document of Symmachus. The 
imperial youth should at least submit the entire matter 
to the senior: Emperor Theodosius in the East. The 
church could not consent to a governmental compromise 
between the Old and the Christian religion. Should not 
the decrees of Valentinian’s slain brother Gratian stand? 
No Christian senator should be compelled to witness, or 
to be present at, pagan rites. Let not young Valen- 
tinian listen to the fine sentences of the Petition. “They 
talk of ‘God’, but it is an idol they worship.” ” The 
lucid and forceful arguments of Ambrose we need not 
marshal in detail.” Did any pagan emperor raise any 
altar to Christ? We learn also™ that the rights of 
temples have long been dene away with. Only one 
point more from Ambrose’s rejoinder: Ancient Roman 
religious rites?“ Good; but how about the cult of 
idols of subject countries, of the Phrygian Mother, of 
the celestial goddess of Carthage, of Mithras? “ 

As Symmachus in the West pleaded with the Chris- 
tian Emperor at Milan, so Libanius at Antioch ap- 
pealed to Theodosius at Constantinople,” “for the 
temples.” The pompous and fervid publicist of the 
Orontes was now well advanced in years, several decades 
had gone by since the ideal and hope of his life, the 


= Pauci gentiles communi utuntur nomine (Ambrose, Ep. 17, 10). 

™ Deum logumtur: simulacrum adorant (Ep. 18, 2). 

™ More than twenty years later the Spanish Christian poet Prudentius 
reproduced them in verse. 


™ Sievers, Libanius, Hamburg, 1868, p. 192, argues for 388-391; 
Foerster, the editor of Libanius, favors a somewhat earlier date. 
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Emperor Julian, had suddenly perished in Mesopo- 
tamia. What has Libanius to say to Theodosius? 
Primitive men, recognizing the benefactions coming to 
them from above, made cult-figures for themselves. 
These really were pilots of life. Rome so benefited, de- 
feating her enemies and conferring blessings (sic) on 
the subjected nations. Why did Constantine change 
his religion? He became convinced that it was advan- 
tageous for himself to believe in some other god. Later 
on he used the treasures of Roman temples to build up 
Constantinople. Still he did not in the slightest degree 
prohibit the practice of the established Roman ritual. 
The fanes, indeed, were impoverished, but worship one 
could see fully practiced (7Anpovpeva), Then came Con- 
stantius—Libanius names neither him nor his father 
outright; the eunuchs really ruled for him. It was they 
who made him forbid the sacrifices. Next came one 
(Julian, also unnamed) who restored the sacrifices. 
Valentinian and Valens, while forbidding the rest, 
allowed the use of incense. Theodosius confirmed this. 
But now came a plague of “fellows in black garb” 
(monks) of whom Libanius speaks with bitter con- 
tempt, men with ascetic pretensions, their visages cadav- 
erous and pale. They fairly charged upon the pagan 
temples with wood and stones and iron bars; roofs were 
destroyed, walls demolished, cult-figures pulled down. 
Now the fields got their fertility, Libanius goes on, 
from the ancient worship for all the generations. The till- 
ers were discouraged, for fertility was cut off with the 
worship of the gods who produce the crops; the peasants 
now are deprived of the gods who reward their toil. 
The temple lands are appropriated, while the monks 
claim to worship their god by fasting.” In vain do the 
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pagan sufferers present their complaints to the Chris- 
tian bishops. The pagan country folk have withdrawn 
from the temples to domestic feasts, using no altar. 
The aged and the little children had often been severely 
dealt with. At Beroea (not the Macedonian, but situ- 
ated between Antioch and Hierapolis) there was a very 
famous cult-figure of Aesculapius, in bronze, really a 
renowned portrait-statue of Alcibiades of Athens, fair 
and comely beyond words, an exquisite work of art, 
ascribed to the great Pheidias himself,” now cut up and 
carried away piecemeal for the metal. Nobody (Liba- 
nius urges) had sacrificed to it. Now it is lost to that 
city forever. No demolition was ordained by the 
imperial edict. 

The old pagan publicist speaks with scorn of Chris- 
tian preachers who but a short time ago have quit bellows 
and anvil, and now undertake to discourse of Heaven 
and the basic powers thereof. What god did the Romans 
follow in building up their Empire? Certainly not that 
of the Christians. Trojan War, Marathon, Salamis— 
the favor of specific gods caused these glories of the 
Hellenic world. Now the strength of the Empire and 
its integrity depend on the old time sacrifices. The 
greater bounties must come from the gods of Rome, 
minor ones from the rural deities. And then the Egyp- 
tian cult of Serapis;*’ “the honors of the Nile”—let 
the river enjoy the ancient statutes for his customary 
fee. ‘The interdependence of worship and of the peri- 
odic fertilization is here stated with a naive dogmatism 
that is startling to us. Libanius is still, as it were, 
trembling with anger at Constantine (unnamed), de- 
spoiler of temples; but to him, as the pagan writer 


” Quite unlikely on chronological grounds. 
35. 
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claims, the retribution of the gods, in the blood shed by 
himself, of his wife Fausta, of his son Crispus. Under 
Constantius many temples were actually demolished, 
sometimes with infinite toil; he gave temples to favor- 
ites, as one might make a present of dogs or slaves or 
horses or a golden cup, while Constantius was in a 
tremor all through his reign at the Parthian danger. 
As for Julian, that heroic figure, he would have de- 
stroyed the Parthian Empire, had he not perished by 
treason like Achilles, for he, too, purchased immortal 
fame by his life (7% Yuxijs éxpiaro 76 kréos, Ch. 40). 
Temples, next to royal palaces, are the chief orna- 
ments of cities; they still, even now, are grand edifices, 
even when deprived of religious function, are they not? 
Theodosius himself, Libanius claims, is surrounded by 
false friends; he is imposed upon by an evil counselor, 
who in turn is a slave and puppet of his own wife. 
Pagans, Libanius adds, still hold high office under 'Theo- 
dosius,** and live at court. You do not hound us, as 
Julian did not hound the Christians; why then these 
appropriations of lands? When Libanius alluded to an 
exemption by Theodosius of some kind of Serapis wor- 
ship at Alexandria it is difficult for us, in our remote- 
ness, to understand him. The account of the last 
struggles of the Old Believers in the capital of Egypt is 
preserved for us by the church historian Sokrates.” It 
was in 389 a.p. The Bishop of Alexandria, Theophilus, 
secured from Theodosius an edict to destroy the Greek 
temple (the Serapeum) there. He also caused to be 
mimicked in public the mysteries of Mithras and the 
* 53, att 
Bn oF vance or of cxmerom © Detals of the Dione Tiee a 
Alexandria Sokrates heard from so good an authority as Helladius him- 
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worship of Serapis. By this there was caused a riot of 
“the Greeks; there was bloodshed on the streets; more 
Christians than Greeks were slain; the wounded were 
countless. The “Greeks” began to fear the wrath of 
Theodosius and went into hiding; many fled to other 
towns. One of the leaders, a literature teacher, was 
said to have been a priest of Zeus; another, Ammonius, 
to have been a priest of the baboon-god. Some of the 
cult-figures were melted up and recast into basins and 
other utensils serviceable for Christian worship. The 
Bishop, however, with deliberate design, preserved one 
agalma (cult-figure) in order that the “Greeks” in the 
course of time should not be able to deny that they had 
actually worshiped such “gods.” ** 

Theodosius in a way was the last of the Roman em- 
perors; I mean last, indeed, (and so, at least, relatively 
great) in his efforts to inhibit the irresistible disintegra- 
tion of the Empire. And in this strainful and desperate 
task his last achievement was the overthrow and destruc- 
tion of Arbogast, the Frank, who had set up the rhetor 
Eugenius in the West, after having young Valentinian 
strangled at Vienne on the Rhone, in 392. For a while 
Eugenius even gained control of Italy, and Flavianus, 
one of the most eminent and fervid of the Old Believers, 
even accepted consular honors at the hand of the tyrant, 
convinced by his pagan divination that Eugenius was to 
prevail over the Christian Theodosius. On the Frigidus 
river (the Wippach) as Theodosius and his army issued 
from the Julian Alps (the Isonzo country of the recent 
war), on the second day only of the conflict (September 
6, 394 a.D.), after desperate reverses on the first, Theo- 


"= Cf. the eral relation of Sozomenus, H. H#., VII, 22; Sokrates, 
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dosius gained a decisive victory.“* Flavianus himself, 
after having fought for Jupiter and Mithras, died by 
his own hand. The usurper Eugenius, though out- 
wardly a Christian himself, had, for political reasons, 
favored the Old Believers among the Roman aristoc- 
racy, and so, too, the Altar of Victory had been 
brought back to its old place, and Flavianus in every 
way had striven to restore the Roman rites. He had 
been convinced from vaticination and the lore of the 
haruspices that EKugenius would prove victorious. 

Ambrose,” returned to Milan, considered the battle 
on the Frigidus as decisive for the rehabilitation of the 
Christian order. For the victorious Emperor Theo- 
dosius it was a political necessity to visit Rome in that 
autumn. The only details of that visit are preserved 
for us by Zosimus, the Byzantine historian, whose deep 
hatred of Christianity is familiar to all students of this 
period, and whose spirit here is abundantly revealed, as 
of one in whom the aspirations and sympathies of the 
Old Believers were curiously maintained—curiously, we 
say, when we consider that he wrote more than a full 
century after these events; there is indeed no tenacity 
like this kind of tenacity.” 

Theodosius was almost a sexagenarian. He wished 
to settle things both in politics and religion, then, as 
often, deeply fused or interdependent. His younger 
son, Honorius, then ten years old, was to be emperor of 
the West, under the guidance of the German Stilicho, 
who was married to Serena, niece of Theodosius. At 


“Of. Articles Arbogastes, Flavianus, no. 14, in Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopaedie; also Mommsen in Hermes, IV, 362. _There was also a 
widespread belief among the pagans that the Christian religion was to 
come to an end 365 years after its inception in 29 a. 

8 Neander-Torrey, II, p. 78. Sozomenus, VII, 22. 
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Rome, Theodosius also addressed the Senate and ap- 
pealed to them to abandon their errors and to “choose 
the faith of the Christians, the promise of which was 
relief from all sin and all impiety” (Zosimus, IV, 59). 
Zosimus indeed asserts that none heeded this appeal, as 
they clung to the traditions of those by whom Rome was 
founded; for nearly twelve hundred years they had 
dwelt in a city never sacked (sic); if they exchanged 
other rites for these, they did not know what the result 
would be. Thereupon Theodosius declared that the 
treasury was (unduly) burdened with the expense of 
rites and sacrifices; the military chest had urgent needs. 
The Old Believers insisted that the rites, to be proper 
(that is, to be institutional), must be made from the 
public funds. It was due to the discontmuance or 
neglect of the ancestral rites that the Roman Empire 
had been cut short and become an abode of the 
barbarians. 

Little doubt but that Zosimus injected into this nar- 
rative, somewhat subjectively, I believe, the coming 
shadow of Alaric and the catastrophe of the Empire. 
It would be quite foolish to accept from so partisan a 
writer the bald affirmation, that the Senate in the age 
of Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, was still solidly 
and substantially pagan. | 

Notre. Jerome’s letter No. 23, impressively contrasts the 
death of a Roman Christian leader of the aristocracy with the 
recent demise of Agorius Praetextatus, consul designatus, who 
died in the same year, the critical year 384. I must not forbear 
to transcribe a passage from that letter of Jerome: Ile, quem 
ante paucos dies dignitatum omnium culmina praecedebant, qui, 
quasi de subjectis hostibus triumpharet, Capitolinas ascendit 
arces, quem plausu quodam et tripudio populus Romanus 


excepit, ad cuius interitum urbs universa commota est: non in 


lacteo caeli palatio, ut uxor mentitur infelix, sed in sordentibus 
tenebris continetur. 
New York. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


TuHat CHRISTIANITY UPLIFTS LIFE IN THIS WORLD AS WELL AS 
prepares men for that to come, is constantly being verified by 
results in foreign lands, in addition to the experience of Chris- 
tianized nations. Here are two significant statements as to the 
results of foreign missions, the first being attributed to 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain, the 
second being a quotation from Frederick O’Brien’s recent book 
on the South Seas: 


“Even more significant than the trade relations between 
China and the United States has been the work of American 
missionaries in China, than whom no class of foreigners is more 
friendly, sympathetic and unselfish in their attitude toward the 
Chinese people. The spirit which has underlaid and still under- 
lies the relations between China and the United States is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the devotion of this comparatively 
small-body of Americans to their useful services in China and in 
their readiness to uphold the cause of justice and fairness. As 
religious teachers, they have made the Christian faith known to 
the countless millions of Chinese who had not heard of its truths 
before and thereby gave them a new hope and a new source of 
inspiration. It is impossible to estimate how much happiness 
and comfort they have brought to those who found life miser- 
able because of its wanting in spiritual vision.” 

‘“Non-Christians may laugh at the missionaries and their 
efforts among the heathen. But the missionaries are the only 
influence for good in the islands, the only white men seeking to 
mitigate the misery and the ruin wrought by the white man’s 
system of trade. ‘The extension of civilized commerce has 
crushed every natural impulse of brotherliness, kindness and 
generosity, destroyed every good and clean custom of these 
children of nature. Traders and sailors, whalers and soldiers, 
have been their enemies. Whatever the errors of the men of 
God, they have given their lives day by day in unremitting, self- 
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sacrificing toil, suffering much to share with these despoiled 
people the light of their faith in a better world hereafter.” 


WHETHER THERE IS YET PERCEPTIBLE ANY DISTINCT REACTION 
against so much intellectual, non-Biblical, and merely ethical 
preaching as has prevailed of late, it is hard to say. Many 
protests do not necessarily mark a movement or even a general 
consciousness as to a situation. However, more voices are con- 
stantly added to the insistent demand for preaching that deals 
with the great theme of the sinner in his relation to God, that 
expounds the Scriptures instead of lecturing about them, and 
that instructs, rebukes, exhorts, and encourages the plain man 
in his longing for the spiritual peace and the daily strength and 
comfort belonging only to those who abide in Him. An 
exchange gives this item concerning the observation of a famous 
preacher and soul-winner: 

“According to Dr. F. B. Meyer, England’s famous devo- 
tional writer and Free Church leader, people go to church today 
hungering for religion. This is his declaration to an interviewer 
sent him by the Christian World of London. He goes on to say, 
‘Mind, I do not say they want theology. They do want a new 
sense of God and to get into fresh touch with spiritual forces 
and to learn how they may be made more effective in the conduct 
of their daily lives.” He believes there has been too much literary 
criticism of the Bible in the pulpit, which has provoked reaction 
of the obscurantist type.” 


To this testimony may be added that below, quoted from 
Dr. A. J. Gordon, whose death before this century began gives 
his words an almost prophetic tone: 


“The world is full of works which have no root or nourish- 
ment in faith. They are useful, zealous and well directed, but 
are not necessarily the outcome of a holy heart. Charity has 
come to be fashionable, and men and women conform to its 
demands in order to be in style. Good works are the assessment 
which society makes on those who are prosperous, and many 
practise them to maintain their credit in polite circles. Benevo- 
lence has assumed the character of a joint-stock enterprise, by 
which one part of the public relieves the needs of the other; and 
so in fairs, and concerts, and collections, people will eke out 
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their shares and get their dividends of entertainment and 
pleasure. But there is nothing of humble, self-denying, sancti- 
fied well-doing in all this. These are ‘the dead works’ spoken of 
in Scripture—such as have no root in faith and love to God. 
For whatever is separated from its source becomes dead. Sunder 
a branch from a tree and it dies, though its form and substance 
may remain unchanged; and sunder the best and most approved 
Christian service from its relation to Christ and it becomes dead 
works. It is equally true that apart from Christ we cannot do 
what God requires. ‘Without me,’ that is, apart and separated 
from me, ‘ye can do nothing,’ says Christ. It is not the whole 
question, then, whether our works are manly, but whether they 
are also godly; whether they are humane, but whether they are 
also divine; whether they command the praise of men, but 
whether men beholding them ‘shall glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.’ ”’ 


PROTESTANTISM HAS IN LATE YEARS COME UNDER CRITICISM FOR 
its failure to use as effectively as it might the resources of the 
press. It has been pointed out that the press is the most power- 
ful instrument of all sorts of evil propaganda, while the church 
has lagged behind in the creation and diffusion of a literature 
that could do much to counteract this godless and destructive 
flood. That this is true in the theological field as well as in that 
of Christianity at large is plainly the view of Dr. John Marvin 
Dean who, in the course of an article in The Watchman- 
Examiner not long ago, made this appeal for a literature of 
orthodoxy : 


“Orthodox people are to be blamed also for not providing a 
modern, up-to-date, popular and accessible orthodox literature. 
A well planned and vigorous propaganda has been going on for 
years on the part of the Germanized American theologians. They 
have captured several seminaries and colleges. They control 
several publishing enterprises. They are writing and circulating 
the literature of a defeatist theology—a theology of compro- 
mise with the world, a theology that attempts to pick the crown 
of deity from God, the Son of God, a literature plausible, insinu- 
ating, often orthodox in its expressions and yet filled with a~ 
deadly venom of infidelity. This literature is put out in modern 
fashion and has many attractions to the mind and eye. It is not 
enough to denounce those publications. We must meet this 
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movement by providing a thoroughly modern orthodox literature. 
We must do again what we did in a previous controversial age 
in our history—we must create and publish books and pamphlets 
and circulate them far and wide. Some of this is beginning to 
be done. But the movement must be organized and the enemy 
challenged, met in the open field of the public mind, and defeated. 

“Our best thinkers and scholars and our most popular 
writers should be assigned to the task of flooding the denomi- 
national field with strong, plain, fair and convincing books, 
booklets and leaflets, exposing the new Arianism and rationalism 
among evangelicals, and expounding in modern shape, the 
foundations of faith and salvation.” 


A SINGULAR OUTBREAK OF ANTI-JEWISH SENTIMENT HAS 
occurred throughout the world. It has been traced, at least 
chiefly, to the work of an obscure Russian writer whose book first 
appeared in 1901. Nothing came of it at once, and the war gave 
the world something else to think about. For some reason 
Mr. Henry Ford has lately in America followed the example of 
the Morning Post in England by an attempt, in his Dearborn 
Independent, to arouse a deep hostility to the Jew, and so the 
absurdities of the Russian book have again come into light. So 
serious have the Jews themselves regarded this attack upon their 
race that the American Jewish Committee has found it advisable 
to reply in An Address to Their Fellow-Citizens by American 
Jewish Organizations. 'The Congregationalist sums up the 
whole matter in these paragraphs: 


“The history of this revival of suspicion and prejudice is 
an interesting example of the way in which the embers remain 
alive in an apparently dead body of public thought. It came 
through the publication of a book brought forward before the 
war but forgotten and revived while the war was in progress, 
called ‘The Protocols of Zion,’ purporting to be the records of 
an organization of Jews, in alliance with that form of Con- 
tinental Freemasonry which is such a bugbear to the Roman 
Catholic Church, to produce revolution and anarchy by under- 
mining the foundations of organized society. When this story 
of the Protocols had already become an exploded sensation in 
England it was transferred to the United States, where recently 
thousands of copies have been circulated in quarters where it 
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was hoped that they might influence public opinion and its 
leaders in government office. 

“The Jewish organizations of America assert that the 
Protocols are a forgery and we do not hesitate to allow credit to 
their assertion. We have all sorts and conditions of Jews in our 
own country. Many of them have been active in radical leader- 
ship. It would be easy to make a list of some of the more 
prominent among these. But it would be easy, also, to show that 
many Jews, both the educated and successful and the rank and 
file, are conservative, most of them rather extremely so. There 
is no unity of opinion about political affairs among Jews, any 
more than there is among Methodists or Episcopalians. The 
Jews are a religious group and not a nation. That they are not 
a national unit in the world is shown by the fact that more than 
half a million Jews fell in the war for freedom in the uniform of 
almost every nation that fought at all.” 


WHEN THE NEWS OF A DECREE BY THE POPE AGAINST THE 
Young Men’s Christian Association first reached this country 
there was doubt expressed, even in Catholic circles, that this 
organization had been mentioned. However, the press having 
since published the text of the encyclical, it has been the subject 
of much discussion. The vast amount of work done by the 
Association during the war needs no comment at this time. 
Since the war closed it has devoted both energy and money to the 
relief of suffering in Europe. Even in Bolshevik Russia work 
has been carried on under tremendous difficulties. Yet now the 
Pope makes against the Association the charge of proselyting. 

The general public does not seem inclined to regard this act 
of the Pope as an evidence of wisdom, not to mention infalli- 
bility. The New York World believes he was “badly advised,” 
and makes this comment: 

“When the Vatican, therefore, undertakes to proscribe the 
Y. M. C. A. on the ground that many Catholics who uphold it 
‘do not know its real nature’ and that ‘it corrupts the faith of 
youth,’ it has raised a religious issue that might far better have 
lain dormant. Surely, at this time in the history of the world 
more important things are pressing on the Holy Office than a 
sectarian war against the Y. M. C. A., and the sooner it with- 
draws its ban the better.” 
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A TREMENDOUS HUE AND CRY HAS BEEN RAISED OVER THE 
alleged attempt to revive the old “blue laws” in connection with 
the observance of Sunday. Perhaps the success of the move- 
ment that brought about the prohibition amendment has resulted 
in a condition of nervous panic among those who, in all laws 
regulating conduct, read license where liberty is written. The 
general aspect of public morals in America just now hardly 
gives ground for the fear of any immediate return to the so- 
called Puritan Sunday. The day has become largely a time for 
recreation, and that the coming of so many foreigners to our 
shores has been chiefly responsible for this, is generally con- 
ceded. But there is ample room for a proper observance of the 
day between the objectionable severity of the “Puritan” Sunday 
and the go-as-you-please laxity of the European Sunday. On 
this point a careful distinction is to be made between what is 
contrary to public morals and what is opposed only to one’s own 
private, though sound, principles. A writer in The Christian 
Century puts this phase of the question in this way: 

“In dealing with the Sunday question, there is the legal 
phase and there is the moral phase. The Christian will always 
demand of himself more than he will demand of the community 
by law. It is in failing to make this distinction that the Lord’s 
Day Alliance has fallen into trouble. Unless a man be an 
anarchist, he will believe in some laws regulating Sunday. 
Without law, stores and factories would in many instance open 
on Sunday, and by being open would compel others to open. 
We could never abolish all of our Sunday laws without going 
back to outright paganism. 

“On the other hand, a Christian father might treat his own 
son strictly on Sunday without demanding that his neighbor 
should do the same. * * * Shall the Christian father impose 
his conscience on his neighbor by process of law? Many devout 
men believe this is neither right nor expedient. The finer things 
of the spirit can never come by law, but only by teaching, by 
example and by the work of God’s Holy Spirit.” 


THAT THE PROBLEM OF THE CHURCH AS AN ARBITER OF CONDUCT 
in matters of worldly amusement is not a simple one is evident 
to any one who thinks the subject through. It is easy, on the 
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one hand, to be lax and sympathetic with the young in their 
pleasures, and this favors the danger of permitting safe 
boundaries to be overstepped. But, on the other, if proper con- 
trol develops into uncalled for repression and severity, the 
church may come to be associated with all that is barren and 
dreary in life, so that its influence fades with the coming of 
years of maturity. The true course is to give a child such full 
and clear knowledge of life, in its great fundamental passions, 
as shall enable him to know why this or that is forbidden, and 
in connection with this to bring him into a saving knowledge of 
Him who is able to strengthen him in every worthy purpose. 
Then must come the sympathetic encouragement in all safe and 
beneficial pleasures. Mere negation is a poor means of develop- 
ing character. Donald Fraser has an illuminating article, in 
The International Review of Missions, upon The Church and 
Games in Africa, in which he shows how the reaction from 
pleasures that are sinful may easily reach too far, as these 
extracts indicate: 


‘“‘When men and women were married some tribes had festivi- 
ties which were not seemly: feasts, dances and other ceremonials 
which tended to heathen degeneracy. Then many of the elders 
would forbid all festivities in the village after a church mar- 
riage, beyond a quiet and orderly feast. 

“So the puritan legislation of the native church, in its zeal 
to maintain a pure standard of conduct and to hedge its mem- 
bers about from all evil tendencies, became more and more severe. 
The religious life took too many clear-cut laws for its guide and 
lost the freedom of the spirit. Preaching became unattractively 
negative. Self-discipline found no field for exercise in mod- 
eration. And the new life of the village threatened to be very 
bare and lacking the joyousness that is characteristic of the 
African. 

“When one listened to the ordinary teacher preaching his 
conception of Christianity, one was distressed by his lack of 
positive truths and his disproportionate emphasis. The road to 
Christ was shown not by the shining light beyond but by closing 
all bypaths. To become a Christian meant to give up polygamy 
and beer drinking and dancing. Strange to say, neither in 
preaching nor in the discipline of the elders was much attention 
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given to selfishness, dishonesty, cruelty and other sins which 
make conduct hideous.” 

“Tf you brand a thing as wrong or unchristian (which is 
not evil essentially), you may either create an artificial con- 
science, or make an abominable sin of it, more detestable because 
it is excused under a cloak of religion. Few things are more 
easily created than conscience. Denounce anything persistently 
enough, whether it be recreation or amusement, and the disciples 
who accept you as leader will soon be uneasy about matters that 
never troubled them. When the natural likings of a man seek 
expression in spite of these prohibitions they are apt to parade 
themselves under religious disguises that are nothing more than 
hypocrisy. 

“Recently there broke out in certain schools in Rhodesia and 
among the followers of one of these strange preaching sects that 
did much harm in Nyasaland, the Watch Tower disciples, an 
abominable dance. It was professedly based on the Christian 
doctrines of brotherly love, and it took such licentious phases 
that the Government had to interfere and suppress it. I cannot 
help tracing this miserable outbreak to the unwise suppression 
of national sport by the zealous church, and especially to its 
attitude of distrust and fear of the joyous spirits of the 
villagers.” 


THE WHOLE COUNTRY IS SUFFERING FROM A REIGN OF LAWLESS- 
ness, more especially among the young. The public is demand- 
ing more police protection as gangs of bandits make both life 
and property unsafe, even in broad daylight on the principal 
streets. Judging from newspaper reports as to the ages of the 
most desperate and reckless of these criminals, the public is 
comparatively safe from desperadoes over thirty. That is, the 
younger the lawbreaker the more venturesome and reckless he is 
apt to be. 

It is not correct to assume that all this is caused by the war; 
the great conflict has merely supplied the most favorable con- 
ditions for the real cause to operate. The fundamental cause is 
to be found in the lack of control and discipline that has for 
many years increasingly prevailed in the training of children 
and young people. More and more do people comment upon the 
lack of moral responsibility among the boys and girls who are 
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growing up. Instead of training their children to be held 
strictly accountable for conduct, to bear responsibilities, and to 
cultivate reputations for reliability, many parents seem to lay 
it down as a first principle that the child is to enjoy life within 
the utmost limits of the law. Volumes of sentimental nonsense 
are uttered upon the horrors of corporal punishment, upon 
ruling by love, and upon old fashioned ideas of discipline. But 
we will let a writer in The Bible Champion take up the question, 
though he does it in decidedly vigorous language: 


“The reaping has already begun, we have our youthful 
bandits in most of our great cities, and the ‘wild and wooly 
west’ is no longer a part of the land in which there is a monopoly 
of such performances. The East, in fact, will soon surpass the 
West in its lawless element, and the great city will be a place to 
avoid if a quiet and secure life is any inducement to people of 
the better and more reliable classes. Money makes no difference 
in the matter, because many of these boys who are going wrong 
come from well-to-do families, and, therefore, have no excuse 
whatever on that score for their depredations.” ; 

“The first whipping that I had to give was in school. It 
made me fairly sick to think of it, and the boy saw it. He then 
defied me. That worked all right, and I did a fine job. It cured 
him. I had been advised to ‘lick’ the whole school every Monday 
morning, girls and all, to keep things straight. In the end I 
ruled by love; but if the law does not come first and come with 
proper enforcement, the love—it will not be love but indulgence 
due to mere weakness—won’t amount to shucks. 

“Tt will make criminals and do it effectively. It will destroy 
prospective good citizens and make unreliable and untrustworthy 
ones. It will not make either men or women. Whipping can be 
dispensed with—if a proper substitute is put in its place. But 
the substitute is worse, from the child’s point of view, than the 
whipping, and it is far harder to use successfully. It takes more 
courage and more skill and more patience. The Quakers use it; 
but—take notice—their children obey and they do so at once. 
They have been held till they knew their own helplessness in the 
hands of an indignant mother, and they have been held till they 
made an unconditional surrender. The talk about ‘broken wills’ 
is largely nonsense. It is not an easy matter to break self-will 
of any sort, and some of it is better broken than tolerated. It 
then makes for a better world and fewer criminals. Unless we 
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get back to some of Solomon’s wisdom in this matter, we shall 
reap a harvest that it is not pleasant to contemplate.” 


OvuR MODERN PROPHETS ARE SURELY NOT HESITATING TO 
demand a higher standard of righteousness. Men who really 
think are endeavoring to impress upon us the truth, that educa- 
tion, culture, and prosperity are no guarantees of stability or 
permanency. Not long ago Vice-president Coolidge said, when 
addressing the Vermont Historical Society: 

“There is always the force of evil without and within. It is 
difficult to say that any great nation perished by reason of an 
attack from without. Disintegration begins within. We are the 
possessors of tremendous power, both as individuals and as 
States. The great question of the preservation of our institu- 
tions is a moral question. Shall we use our power for self- 


aggrandizement or for service? It has been a lack of moral 
fiber which has been the downfall of the peoples of the past.” 

Mr. Roger W. Babson, head of the Babson Statistical 
Organization, goes so far as to state, according to a report of an 
address he made recently, “that a period of depression is the 
result of the unrighteousness, dishonesty, extravagance, and in- 
efficiency which develop in the latter half of a period of pros- 
perity ; and, secondly, that a period of prosperity is the reaction 
from the righteousness, industry, integrity, and thrift which 
develop in the latter half of a period of depression.” He there- 
fore reaches this conclusion: 

“The future of American business depends on the develop- 
ing of the soul of the man and upon again permeating labor, 
capital, and management with integrity, loyalty, and a desire to 
serve. ‘The need of the hour is not more salesmen, or more fore- 
men, or more technical men, but the need of the hour is to get 
employers and wage-workers to give their hearts to God. Busi- 
ness depressions can be avoided, but only by redirecting the 
minds of your people to the need of integrity, industry, and 
thrift. Business conditions can be changed for the better only 
as man’s attitude toward life changes.” 


BREADTH OF VIEW IS NOT THE MONOPOLY OF ANY CLASS— 
neither is narrowness. Too close application to any single pur- 
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suit exacts the price of a restricted outlook. This is true in 
business life as well as in that of the professions. Now and then 
some one is found tall enough to see beyond the limitations of his 
place in life and strong enough to act upon what he discovers. 
Writing in The Congregationalist, Mr. William E. Sweet has 
given his own reasons for retiring from active business, and 
among them are these: 


“TI gave up business because I desired to be perfectly free to 
express my convictions on public questions whether or not they 
were in accord with the views of my business friends. The un- 
conscious influence working in the minds of most business men is 
the question, ‘What will be the effect on my business if I express 
my convictions publicly?’ A business man must conform. If he 
does not he is guilty of the worst crime in the catalogue of busi- 
ness. In Labor parlance, he is a ‘scab.’ In a great crisis he 
cannot be independent, he cannot even be neutral. What the 
business world needs today more than anything else is a group 
of business men who are not afraid to utter their honest convic- 
tions on the subject of social and economic justice. Unfor- 
tunately the voices of such men would be scarcely audible in the 
business councils of the nation. : 

“There is no man quite so narrow as the average successful 
business man. He is narrow because he is unacquainted with 
affairs which do not touch his business, and he is ignorant be- 
cause his whole thought is on markets. He feels that his leisure 
must be given to exercise and amusement, while the needs of the 
great seething tide of humanity scarcely touch him. 

“T gave up business because I wanted more time to mingle 
with people who are thinking and doing things in the world, out- 
side of business—more time to cultivate the friendship of those 
who are living unselfishly for the world’s betterment. While it 
is true that a man in business has a certain influence which he 
loses when he retires, nevertheless, there is a greater service which 
a man outside of business can render. If he is interested in the 
study of human relationships and the problems confronting the 
world, he may well give up business in order that he may devote 
himself more intelligently and ardently to the pursuit of those 
altruistic tasks which make for his own culture and the well being 
of society.” 

Iv Is FREQUENTLY VERY DIFFICULT FOR EVEN A CONSCIENTIOUS 
man to know just which is the right course. There is just now 
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some honest difference of opinion in the church with reference to 
the industrial questions of the age. It is argued on one side 
that the business of the church is to preach Christ to lost men, 
and that a regenerated mankind will readily adjust all problems 
between employer and employee. But to this it is replied that 
the Gospel of Christ demands righteousness among men, and 
hence oppression, selfishness, and injustice must be denounced as 
well as other forms of wickedness. It is not surprising, then, 
that the report of the Interchurch Commission which investi- 
gated the steel strike should encounter diverse opinions among 
Christian people, some heartily approving, while others insist 
that the church was overstepping its legitimate bounds in assum- 
ing to judge the conduct of a private corporation toward its 
employees. As to the reception of the report by the religious, 
financial, and trade press, The Christian Century gives this 
summary : 

“The Report of the Interchurch Commission which investi- 
gated the Steel Strike has been received with almost universal 
approval outside of financial and trade journals. With a single 
exception the religious press has commended it. That exception 
was a magazine which asserted with more phlegm than argument 
that because steel workers received a higher average of wages 
than preachers a commission of religious men should have been 
ashamed to have discovered it. It is a curious abortion of logic, 
but there was one editor who was able to perpetrate it. The. 
financial and trade journals have never made an attempt to 
answer the findings of the Report but only to stigmatise it in 
various ways. Of course the purpose of all that is to prejudice 
the minds of those who do not read it with the suggestion that 
it is radical or lop-sided. Most of these organs have damned 
the commission with the faint praise due to good men of warm 
sympathies but no critical or practical acumen—a type of judg- 
ment upon ministers and religious leaders that is all too common 


among men who do not want their business interfered with by 
considerations of ethics.” 


THE FORCES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS CAN NEVER SAFELY BE 
demobilized. With respect to the prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic nothing must be just now so deeply impressed on its friends 
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as the fact the battle is still on. The law is broken today to an 
extent that, in some localities, makes it an object of ridicule and 
contempt. But a second, hardly less serious, peril is found in 
schemes for its successful evasion. A warning from P. A. Baker, 
national superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, covers the 
present situation and dangers very concisely in this statement: 


“The liquor people are working more wisely for their cause 
than at any time in the past. They are operating under the 
advice of counsel, and that advice is that it is not possible, at 
least not now, by a frontal attack to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment, but that it can be nullified by changing the alcoholic 
content in beverages that may legally be made and sold, and this 
can be done by a majority vote of the Congress. Why attempt 
repeal when nullification will answer every purpose? The Con- 
gress is not safe. This one is, and will appear much safer than 
it really is if a vote should be forced on the Volstead law during 
the coming session. Many Congressmen will vote against a beer 
and wine amendment when they know it is impossible of passage 
who will vote for it if they are reasonably certain it will pass. 
This is a favorite method with some Congressmen for deceiving 
the public. Congressmen who honestly favor prohibition will 
vote their principles every time while those who do not will not. 
The majority margin of real prohibitionists in Congress is very 
small.. The apportionment of Congress, following the present 
census, will admit above fifty additional Congressmen, nearly 
every one of whom will come from the large cities of the country 
and can reasonably be depended upon to stand for the liquor 
program. If the apportionment should not be increased the 
same difficulty faces us because in the country districts the num- 
ber will be decreased and in the great centers of population in- 
creased, hence the stiffest fight the prohibitionists of this country 
will ever have will be two years hence at the next Congressional 
election. The liquor people are now systematically laying their 
plans for that contest.” 


IDEALISM IS A GOOD THING, FOR IT KEEPS BEFORE US GOALS TO 
be attained. However, idealists are sometimes trouble makers, 
since they fail to comprehend the vast amount of experience to 
be gone through before the ideal can be realized. They want 
things done now, at once, regardless of the practical difficulties 
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and the necessities of the situation. The extreme pacifists and 
anti-militarists are of this type. They fondly imagine that 
future wars could be prevented by immediately abolishing armies 
and navies, while there remain great issues in dispute. When 
means have been found to prevent or peaceably settle differences 
between peoples and governments, then military establishments 
will begin to crumble almost of themselves. 

The plea for disarmament has had a revival within the past 
few months, but that it will come to anything is extremely 
doubtful. One of the most promising means of preventing 
another tremendous war within a few years is to foster the 
friendship and co-operation of the English-speaking peoples. 
Yet there are influences at work in America constantly striving 
to create distrust and hostility with respect to England. An 
article by Frank H. Simmonds, in a recent issue of The American 
Review of Reviews, throws much light on the disarmament ques- 
tion and on the importance of Anglo-American friendship. 
Here are two or three summarizing paragraphs: 


“The Treaty of Versailles and the Russian Revolution com- 
bined to create conditions which cannot be disposed of in any 
measurable time. To meet these conditions, practically every 
European nation will be compelled to maintain standing armies 
for at least a generation. All discussion of actual disarmament 
at the present time is idle. Even the examination of the possi- 
bility of a limitation of armament is unlikely to lead to any 
useful result, because the problem to-day is not that of the years 
before the war. Nations are not now increasing their arma- 
ments in a mad competition, they are not arming against each 
other, but they are with extreme reluctance retaining their stand- 
ing armies because of the situation which exists about them, or, 
as in the case of Great Britain, within their own frontiers. 

“And this, after all, was the real conclusion reached at 
Geneva, although it was disguised by the appointment of com- 
missions to report at the September session. What the report 
will be can be foreseen and was foreshadowed at the precise 
moment the commissions were appointed.” 

“Disarmament is, after all, a misleading term, which pro- 
vokes much unnecessary controversy. No country in the world 
to-day seriously considers actual disarmament. At best all but 
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a few extremists hope for no more than the restriction of armed 
strength to the minimum which represents security. But to-day 
that minimum seems to impose the retention of the system of 
conscription and the continuation of the training of the young 
men of all European nations. Even in Great Britain the talk 
of a return to conscription has been heard in responsible quarters 
in recent time. This will hardly come, but the talk of it is sig- 
nificant. It is only on sea that the recent war seems to have 
opened the way for far-reaching reforms, useful reductions in 
expense and waste. But even here the whole question turns 
upon an Anglo-American agreement. Failing this we are likely 
to see rather a multiplication than a reduction of armaments.” 


BOOKS 


Tue EpistLe to THE Gavatians ! 

The appearance of a new volume in the International Critical 
Commentary ‘series is for every serious student of the Bible an 
event of real importance; and this is especially the case when 
the book under consideration is of such supreme interest as the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and the writer of such distinguished 
scholarship as Professor Burton of the University of Chicago. 

It would perhaps be true to say, that to the average New 
Testament exegete Professor Burton is first of all known as 
the author of the small but valuable book entitled, New Testa- 
ment Moods and Tenses, and this creates a rather unusual sort 
of expectancy as one opens a commentary from his pen; it 
is to be a commentary in which exegesis is given balance and 
precision by the scientific spirit and attainments of a competent 
grammarian. A commentator whose interpretations are gram- 
matically sound! A grammarian who has made the authority 
of his recognized scholarship subservient to the task of clear- 
visioned exegesis! With what eagerness such a book will be 
welcomed. 

Furthermore, in his brief Preface Professor Burton takes 
us into his confidence in regard to the plan which has controlled 

1The Epistle to the Galatians, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on, by Ernest De Witt Burton. New York, 1920. Pp. rxxx1rx + 541. 
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his labors during, as he tells us, “the quarter of a century in 
which I have made this commentary the chief centre of my 
work as a student of the New Testament.” He says: “I 
determined, while not wholly neglecting other lines of study, 
to give my chief attention, first, to a fresh study of the vocabu- 
lary of the letter, and then to an endeavor to trace its course 
of thought with exactness and to state it with clearness. * * * 
Meantime, a growing sense of the close relationship between the 
experiences of the early Christian church, as they are disclosed 
in this letter, and those through which Christianity of our own 
day is passing, had greatly increased my sense of the practical 
value of the letter to the church of today, and begotten a strong 
desire to make this clear to my readers. Whether I have been 
justified in thus emphasising these three things, meanings of 
words, course of thought, relation of the problems discussed by 
the apostle to those of our own day, others must judge. The 
choice at any rate was deliberately made and has been persist~ 
ently followed.” 

It would be difficult in brief compass to frame a more 
suggestive characterization of this commentary—painstaking 
lexicographical investigation, made contributory to a search for 
thought, in order to relate it to living values, and all held to 
the principles of scholarly dependableness by the scientific spirit 
of a real student. Surely a high ideal! And in pursuing this 
ideal Professor Burton has produced an unusually interesting 
commentary. 

The general plan on which the book is constructed does not 
differ materially from that of the average volume of its kind, 
except in the addition of an elaborate Appendix which is entitled, 
Detached Notes on Important Terms of Paul’s Vocabulary. 
This appendix covers no less than 160 pages of closely printed 
matter, and is made up of a series of twenty-one lexicographical 
studies, most of which are so detailed and extended as to make 
it inappropriate to include them in the body of the book. They 


are not quite the same sort of detached notes as those with — 
which Westcott has so greatly enriched his commentaries, for — 
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they often go far beyond the limits which might properly be 
described as exegetical; and sometimes there is room for a 
difference of opinion as to whether they contribute materially 
to the reader’s understanding of the Epistle. But, as might be 
expected, they represent an immense amount of labor, and are 
replete with interesting analyses. 

The Introduction includes a discussion of the various sub- 
jects usually treated under this caption, such as, Time and 
Place of Writing, Occasion and Purpose, Genuineness and 
Integrity, Analysis, and The Text; and besides these there are 
dissertations on the destination of the Epistle, under the title, 
Where were the Galatian Churches? and on The Questions at 
Issue. The discussion of the North- and South-Galatian theories 
is eminently lucid and impartial, and whether or not a reader 
agrees with the conclusion “that the balance of probability is 
in favor of the South-Galatian view,” he cannot fail to find 
interest and instruction in this fresh investigation of a baffling 
problem. 

It is difficult, perhaps even impossible, for a reviewer whose 
point of view and convictions differ so fundamentally from 
those of Professor Burton rightly to evaluate the section given 
to The Questions at Issue. The statement of the real question 
at issue, namely, the relation of the keeping of the law, and 
specifically of the receiving of circumcision, to the right “to be 
recognised as members of the Christian community and to par- 
ticipate in the salvation which the gospel brought to those who 
received it,” is so clearly stated, that it seems a pity that it 
had to be confused with and even made contributory to the 
wholly disparate and unjustified assertion that Paul “denied 
the authority of the Old Testament statutes over either Jews 
or Gentiles, at least over those who had accepted Jesus as the 
Son of God.” 

In connection with this our author adds the affirmation that 
in Paul’s “rejection of the authority of Old Testament statutes 
over the conduct of the men of his times, he added in effect 
the denial that there was any central doctrinal authority for 
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the Christian community as a whole.” And from this it is 
deduced that Paul “in effect accepted the principle that while 
each generation is the heir of all the ages, it is also the critic 
of all, and the arbiter of its own religion. His conduct implied 
that not what was held in the past, though it stood im sacred 
scriptures with am affirmation of its perpetual authority [the 
italics are the reviewer’s], was determinative for the conviction 
and conduct of living men, but that the criterion for belief and 
action was to be found in their own interpretation of human 
experience, their own experience and that of past generations 
as far as known to them. Religion is not then, for him, static, 
but fluid, in constant evolution under the influence of men’s 
understanding of the experience of the race.” 

All this is, of course, utterly foreign to Paul’s actual argu- 
ment in the Epistle to the Galatians, and completely at variance 
with his attitude towards the Old Testament throughout all his 
other writings, as Professor Burton himself indirectly, though 
doubtless unconsciously, acknowledges by his frequent use of 
such expressions as, “in effect”? and “implied.” Indeed, this 
commentary presents a curious phenomenon, in that one feels 
himself constantly in contact with two different attitudes of 
mind. There is first, Burton the judicial, scholarly exegete, 
the scientific student of language; and then there is Burton 
the representative of a philosophical tendency, the advocate of 
a school of religious thought. It is interesting to find, and a 
pleasure to bear witness to the fact, that the strictly exegetical 
portions of the book are, with comparatively few exceptions, 
eminently fair, the balanced, open-minded work of a man to 
whom unbiased research was the sole concern; it is only when 
implications are attributed to Paul’s words which exegesis alone 
does not even pretend actually to find in them, that the scholar 
begins to give place to the dogmatist. It is a fascinating study 
to watch these two types of mind contesting for the chance to 
express themselves in a single book. 

One wonders whether this supposed negation of Old Testa- 
ment authority by Paul constitutes “the close relationship 
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between the experiences of the early Christian church and those 
through which Christianity of our own day is passing,” of 
which our author so enthusiastically speaks in his Preface, as 
quoted above. If so, one can only express the wish that such 
unhelpful and unjustified excogitations might have been omitted 
from this splendid commentary. 

Two other fine features of this book will deserve the cordial 
thanks of the many who will delight to use it: The carefully 
selected Bibliography, and the Indexes. The latter are of 
three sorts: English Words, Subjects, and Authors; Greek 
Words and Phrases; and Biblical Passages, not in Galatians, 
Discussed in this Commentary. Indeed, through such helps as 
these, as well as through frequent cross references throughout 
the body of the book, every effort has been made to minister 
to the convenience and to conserve the time of the student. 

The present reviewer, together with his class in the exegesis 
of the Galatians, has for several months been using this com- 
mentary in constant class-room study, and takes genuine pleas- 
ure in expressing his great apprecation of its wealth of informa- 
tion and its stimulating scholarship. J,yns Corrin STouT. 


Tue REVELATION” 


This late unit of the series known as The International Critical 
Commentary is a most extensive and scholarly contribution to 
the literature of the Apocalypse. The author informs us in his 
Preface that his preparation for this work extended through 
a period of twenty-five years, and as preliminary to a thorough 
and intelligent treatment of the Revelation he had been impelled 
to study Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic literature as a 
whole (p. 1x). From time to time he had published the 
results of his researches and won recognition as an authority in 
this field. 

Another preparatory study which delayed the issue of the 


2A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, 
by R. H. Charles, D. Litt. D.D. New York, 1920. Vol. I, pp. cxcn+ 
378; vol. II, pp. vi1+497. 
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commentary was the conviction that the Greek of the Apocalypse 
demanded fresh investigation, that the mastery of John’s 
language and peculiar style was essential to the understanding 
of his book. Therefore he took the time to make “a special 
study of the various Greek versions of the Old Testament and 
to secure an adequate knowledge of the Greek used by Palestinian 
Jewish writers and of the ordinary Greek of our author’s time” 
(p. x). This led in turn to a new and exhaustive study of 
the text of the Apocalypse, requiring long time and great labor. 

The results of this extensive and conscientious toil appear 
in these two notable volumes, covering over eight hundred pages. 
However one may differ from the interpretations and conclusions, 
the work must be recognized as a masterpiece of scholarly 
method both in reaching and presenting results. The tables 
of Contents and the well-arranged Indexes add greatly to the 
value of the work as a whole. For minute and multifarious 
research, fine and broad scholarship, original exploration in 
related fields, masterly survey of kindred literature, independence 
of thought and method, and copious learning, this book on the 
Apocalypse has no superior. 

Its wide range is apparent when we see that it contains: 

(1) A Grammar of the Apocalypse—forty-three pages (pp. 
cxvil—cLix); (2) a study of the versions and manuscripts 
which aid in determining the text—thirty-two pages (pp. cLx— 
cixxxm; Vol. II, pp. 227-235); (3) a revised Greek text 
with apparatus critticus—one hundred and fifty pages (Vol. IT, 
pp. 236-385); (4) an independent English translation, so 
arranged as to present the translator’s conception of the struc- 
ture and plan of the book and its varying literary forms— 
sixty-one pages (Vol. II, pp. 386-446) ; (5) discussions in the 
realm of higher criticism, touching authorship, redaction, 
sources, unity, date, canonicity, and other related subjects (pp. 
xxI-cix); (6) Sections on the theology, methods of inter- 
pretation, and bibliography (pp. crx—cxvu, cLxxxmI—cxct) ; 
(7) the Commentary of six hundred pages lacking one (Vol. I, 
p. 1-378; vol. II, p. 1-226). 
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The survey of the Contents has indicated the presence of 
some rather novel features. First, e. g., the radical changes 
in the Greek text and consequently in the English translation. 
Then, the theory of John’s use of a peculiar Greek, which 
underlies this revolutionary change. John “had never mastered 
the Greek of his own day;” “to a certain extent he creates a 
Greek Grammar of his own;” “while he wrote in Greek, he 
thought in Hebrew ;” he thus made a new sort of Greek, so that 
“the linguistic character of the Apocalypse is absolutely wnique”’ 
(Vol. I, pp. xx1, cxum). Thirdly, the theory of a redac- 
tion of the book by an editor. The composite authorship of 
the Revelation has long been alleged by critics. But here we 
have a novel form of the speculation. Our commentator’s 
redactor was a disciple of John, “a better Greek scholar than 
his master,” “profoundly ignorant of his master’s thought” 
(p. xxm). This man corrected John’s Greek, re-arranged the 
text, interpolated passages of his own, and made the interpreta- 
tion of the book well-nigh impossible for future students (pp. 
xx, xxm). Therefore, fourthly, we have the reconstruc- 
tion of the text by Dr. Charles, the excision of many parts, 
the correction of the language of other parts, and the re-adjust- 
ment of the order so as to remedy the evil done by these 
dislocations. 

Our learned critic’s discovery and rehabilitation of this lost 
editor is interesting and somewhat amusing. Of an unknown 
quantity he has made a very palpable piece of flesh and blood. 

Adjectives, nouns, and verbs of an opprobrious sort are 
heaped upon his devoted head. He is unintelligent, unconscious 
of heresy, infelicitous, impossible. He is guilty of stupidity 
(“a depth of stupidity all but incomprehensible,” “abyssmal 
stupidity,” according to p. tur), and of ignorance in a whole- 
sale way. Not only so, but of hopeless mental confusion, sheer 
incapacity to understand, incompetence, narrowness of under- 
standing, dogmatism, obscurantism, and (crowning vice of all) 
dishonesty. He is a shallow-brained fanatic and a celibate, a 
narrow ascetic who introduced pagan ideas into the book, 
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tampered with the text, made a chaos of one great paragraph, 
and introduced confusion into others, was an arch heretic of 
the first century, perverted the teachings of his master, and 
sets the crown on his misdemeanors by invoking an anathema 
on any person who should follow the method that had the 
sanction of his own example (pp. xxu, xxm1; t-Lv). With 
a touch of mingled indignation and pathos Dr. Charles 
adds: ‘And the irony of it is that * * * he has achieved 
immortality by securing a covert in the great work which he 
has done so much to discredit and obscure” (p. Lu). 

Poetic retribution has plainly overtaken him in the person 
of our commentator, who has dug him out of this covert, exposed 
him in the pillory, and thrice bestowed on him forty stripes, 
not saving one. We must confess to grave doubts regarding 
this remarkable disciple of John, and shall await confirmation 
from history before accepting the testimony of subjective criti- 
cism such as forms the basis of his biography as given here. 

On the alleged difference between this supposed editor’s 
language and the real work of John (who is, according to 
Dr. Charles, neither John the Apostle nor John the Presbyter, 
but another John unknown to history) the Greek grammar 
and the Greek text as given in this commentary are based. The 
grammar is compiled not from all words, idioms, and construc- 
tions found in the text as set forth in manuscripts and versions, 
but in that part of the text which Dr. Charles ascribes to John 
and which he claims to be able to distinguish from the different 
Greek which the editor has injected. A personal opinion as to 
the two styles forms the basis of the new text. The method is 
dominated by this subjective element, and is to our mind unscien- 
tific and inconclusive. We await with interest the verdict of 
able Greek linguists on the grammar and expert textual critics 
on the text. 

The same method vitiates much of the interpretation. At 
points vital to the understanding of the book, the commentator 
bases his views upon his theory of dislocations, interpolations, 
and editorial mistakes. A careful study of his interpretation 
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of the martyr passages will show that this is the case. Very 
arbitrarily, the seven trumpets are reduced to three, the first 
four being repudiated as no part of the original work but a 
later interpolation. This result is reached by a process purely 
subjective and dogmatic. 

Dr. Charles assumes and asserts the existence of apocalyptic 
writings which John used as “sources,” quoting or adapting 
them at will. These sources are not extant; they are not the 
known apocalyptic writings which Dr. Charles has studied and 
edited and which, as he shows, have various points of resemblance 
to our Revelation. In chapter xvu he is able to recognize two 
“sources,” which he designates as A and B, and to inform us 
just what verses or clauses John took from each. He tells us 
most positively that in A the Beast symbolized the Roman 
Empire, while in B it symbolized Nero returning at the head 
of the Parthian kings (Vol. II, p. 55). Pure, unproved assump- 
tions, such as these, are again and again used as premises on 
which to found an important conclusion, as in the argument 
regarding Domitian (Vol. II, p..71, lines 9-11). Thus the 
same methods of conjecture and assertion are followed in the 
higher as in the lower criticism of the book. We cannot see 
that our scholar’s large acquaintance with other apocalyptic 
writings has enabled him to add greatly to the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. And we are confirmed in our judgment, that 
John borrowed very slightly from these uncanonical writings 
but drew directly and heavily upon the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

So far as we can discern, no new light is thrown on the chief 
puzzles of the book, such as the number 666, the 1260 days, the 
period covered by the events set forth in the visions, and the 
question of chronological succession or synchronous series. 
Clues, if not keys, to the understanding of the book seem to 
us to lie in the right solution of the numbers 666 and 1260. 
Regarding the former, our author argues for the often-urged 
and popular theory of Nero redivivus. It is to us inconceivable 
that John had in mind such a meaning, or cherished any such 
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expectation concerning Nero. So wild a fancy, utterly foreign 
to the spirit and method of true prophecy, might possibly have 
occurred to the mind of the imaginary editor of John’s writings, 
to whom Dr. Charles attributes such chaotic ignorance and 
gross misdemeanors. But that John the Apostle or John the 
Presbyter or the prophet John to whom Dr. Charles ascribes 
this great Apocalypse, perpetrated such an absurdity—credat 
Judaeus Apella! 

Dr. Charles accepts the theory of chronological sequence 
for the events symbolized in the visions of the Seer and sharply 
criticizes the recapitulation theory. Yet he is forced to admit 
that many of the visions are “proleptic,” the end being antici- 
pated and described in the middle of a series. He concedes 
that at chapter xm the Seer goes back to the time of our Lord’s 
birth and the beginning of Christianity (Vol. I, pp. xxvu, 
299). So of chapter x1v he says: “The entire chapter is 
proleptic in character. That is, the orderly development of 
future events as set forth in the succession of visions is here, 
as in two sections heretofore, abandoned, and all the coming 
judgments from xv1:17 to xx:7-10, are summarized in xiv: 
6-11, 14, 18-20” (Vol. II, p. 1). Again on page 27: “Thus 
xIv. summarized the oustanding events from the close of the 
universal martyrdom of the faithful to the final judgment.” 
And on page 82: ‘The line of advance was abandoned for the 
time being in xtv., which, as we have seen, is wholly proleptic, 
and summarized all the coming judgments from the seventh 
Bowl to the immediate advent of the final judgment.” If this 
is not recapitulation, what is it? And if in three sections the 
line of advance is abandoned, and the ground as a whole is 
traced to the end, and then in succeeding sections is retraced 
in greater detail, why may not this be the method of the entire 
book? Such was the method of Isaiah and Daniel and other 
prophets. 

Dr. Charles, like Dr. Beckwith in his recent commentary, 
follows what is called the contemporary-historical method, now 
largely in vogue. This makes the Seer’s visions relate largely 
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to contemporary events. ‘The Apocalypse was originally 


directed against Rome,” and “is to be interpreted in reference 
to definite concrete kingdoms, powers, events, and expectations” 
(Vol. I, p. cuxxxm). Dr. Charles claims to combine other 
methods with this and accords a measure of truth and value 
to each, even the chiliastic. For, as he says, “The prophecy 
of the Millennium in chap. xx. must be taken literally” (Vol. I, 
p- CLXxxIv). 

No class of readers ought to give his commentary so hearty 
and enthusiastic a welcome as the extreme premillenarians. 
Their method and scheme of interpretation is virtually endorsed 
and justified here on exegetical grounds as the only honest and 
sane view of the meaning of the book. For the commentary 
follows in its interpretation the method, and largely reaches 
the conclusions, of this eschatological school, and in many points 
goes well beyond them in what is often called their crass literal- 
ism. It insists that, fairly understood, the Revelation teaches 
the establishment of an earthly millennial kingdom after and 
by means of the visible advent of Christ and the angels. It 
ascribes to John the view that the church would not be able 
to conquer and convert the nations, that their conversion would 
be effected by the second coming of Christ, through a literal 
heavenly city with the risen saints as evangelists, that the 
first resurrection is a literal and bodily one, and that it is doing 
violence to language to interpret it in a spiritual way—thus 
agreeing with Alford’s famous argument in his exegesis. The 
heavenly city is literal and very real, a resort for the sick and 
suffering of all nations, where they find healing for body and 
soul. So that the heavenly Jerusalem is neither the church of 
the present age nor a picture of an ideal state of society, nor 
Heaven; it is an actual city inhabited during the millennial 
period by our Lord and His redeemed saints, in full sight of 
the nations and open to them at all times. What more could 
the severely criticised premillenarian ask than this tremendous 
ally from the ranks of his opponents? One thinks of Harnack’s 
sudden assault upon his disciples and allies of the radical school 
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when he threw his famous bomb in support of the genuineness 
and early date of Luke’s Gospel and Acts. 

True, Dr. Charles does not accept these views as correct, 
but regards John as having been utterly mistaken. The point 
is, that he argues (and seems often to prove) that this is 
rationally the only tenable view of what John wrote. And to 
the devout believer, what John said, and not what a modern 
scholar thinks, as to the future is the essential and authoritative 
matter. 

An estimate of John’s views is given in Vol. II, p. 86: 
“No great prophecy receives its full and final fulfillment in 
any single event or series of events. In fact, it may not be 
fulfilled at all in regard to the objects against which tt was 
primarily delivered by the prophet or Seer [italics the review- 
er’s]. But, if it is the expression of a great moral and 
spiritual truth, it will of a surety be fulfilled at sundry times 
and in divers manners and in varying degrees of completeness.” 
He adds: ‘Since John’s expectation of a universal martyrdom in 
the immediate future was not realized, his expectation that the 
earth would be evangelized by Christ and the blessed martyrs 
from heaven, cannot be regarded as an essential teaching of 
the N. T.” (Vol. Il, p. 457). ‘Though this element in his 
prophecy failed to be fulfilled, the larger spiritual truth 
embodied in his prophecy * * * is true for all time” (Vol. II, 
p. 456). The sentence that closes the commentary sums up 
and illustrates the author’s position: ‘The optimism of the 
man who believes in God and lives unto Him cannot be other 
than indomitable and unexpugnable” (Vol. II, p. 457). A 
noble truth, but does one need twenty-five years of time and 
toil and two ponderous volumes full of varied and remarkable 
learning in order to reduce the Apocalypse to this bare residuum? 

We recognize gladly the evidences of faith and devotion 
in the distinguished author, from so many of whose conclusions 
we must dissent. Our souls are fed on the rich and beautiful 
exposition of the theology of the Revelation (Vol. I, pp. crx— 
cxvi1). We salute as brother any man who calls Jesus 
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Lord and Saviour. And we breathe with delight the atmosphere 
of the prayer that closes the Preface, Augustine’s noble prayer 
in closing his work on the Holy Trinity, which our author gives 
in the Latin, and in which our readers will join intelligently and 
reverently, as we give it in Rev. A. W. Haddan’s English trans- 
lation: “Lord God, whatsoever I have said in this book that 
is of Thine, may they acknowledge it who are Thine; and if 
anything of mine own, may it be pardoned both by Thee and 


by those who are Thine.” Wixtii1am Hoce MaraueEss. 


Tue Suir “Tyre” > 


This volume comes to the reader in an attractive form that 
lends interest to the minute and somewhat dry historical and 
antiquarian details which it contains. The type is good and 
clear, even in the fine print notes. The printer’s art has 
been skilfully used in securing an effective arrangement of the 
material. In addition to 156 pages of material, there are 
thirteen pages of superb illustrations which are invaluable side- 
lights upon the discussions. The great defect of the book in 
this respect is the absence of a map which would have enabled the 
reader to understand and appreciate much better the chapter 
on Ophir Voyages, not to speak of other geographical passages. 

The author is secretary of the Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, and he gives evidence in this product of his pen that 
he has magnified his office in an unusual and highly commend- 
able way. ‘The title indicates a double theme. He calls the 
ship “Tyre” “a symbol of the fate of conquerors as prophesied 
by Isaiah, Ezekiel and John and fulfilled at Nineveh, Babylon 
and Rome,” and appends as a second explanation of his title 
the additional sub-title, A Study in the Commerce of the Bible. 

The incidental study of the commerce is exceedingly well 
done. The Ophir Voyages of Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
form the center and starting point of the investigation, and 
exegesis and archeology are pressed into service in a careful 


*The Ship “Tyre,” by Wilfred H. Schoff. New York and London, 
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and thorough way so as to yield data for safe conclusions as 
to the routes, the modes of transportation, and the imported 
products. The author believes that the word rendered 
“peacocks” in the list of Solomon’s importations should be ren- 
dered “ostriches” or ostrich plumes. The section on Precious 
Stones gives evidence of wide scholarly research and is quite a 
contribution to our knowledge of the rare character of the 
gems which are mentioned in the Bible as well as of their 
symbolism in the religious ritual of ancient times. The section 
headed Notes to the Allegory (of the ship) occupies twenty- 
three pages and is a miniature Bible dictionary within this 
limited range, packed with statements that evince a thorough 
investigation of original languages, philology, textual criticism, 
archeology, versions, history, and commentaries. 

One feels wonder and admiration at the industry and energy 
of the author, who must have done an enormous amount of 
work to prepare this small volume. He gives many instances 
in which archeological discovery has verified Biblical statements 
that long seemed improbable. Yet with bland credulity or care- 
less logic he accepts and repeats the unproved assertions of 
radical higher critics that the tabernacle of Moses is not 
historical (pp. 140-142) and was a reproduction of “the several 
parts and appointments of the Temple of Solomon” (p. 141). 

The main thesis of the author is that Ezekiel’s prophecy 
against Tyre was a veiled prediction of the doom of Babylon. 
The twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of Ezekiel, 
naming Tyre and describing her as a ship of commerce laden 
with cargo and wrecked by a great disaster, were really an 
allegory. ‘The cargo of the ship consists of the materials of 
the temple and palace at Jerusalem, carried to Babylon, with a 
people captive and their rulers blinded, by the soldiers of 
Nebuchadrezzar; the ship herself is a symbol of Babylon, as 
repository of the ravished treasure” (Foreword, p. 6). 

The author’s line of proof is (1) that the articles of com- 
merce in the ship Tyre were the same as those which entered 
into the structure of Hebrew tabernacle and temple and palace; 
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(2) that “they do not make up a total of the items of trade 
of Tyre or of the Neo-Babylonian empire” (p. 69); (3) that 
none of ‘T'yre’s exports are mentioned (p. 59); (4) that Ezekiel, 
who prophesies against Egypt and several other lands, was 
forced because of his residence in Babylonia as a captive to 
give cryptic expression to a prophecy against the ruthless 
oppressor, the King of Babylon (p. 47), and makes “the ship 
‘Tyre’ ” and the “King of Tyre” “substitutes for Babylon, the 
great oppressor, for whom no fate is directly prophesied” 
(p. 47); and (5) that “the author of the book of Daniel 
writes in detail about the fate of Babylon, when he means 
Antioch,” and the author of the Apocalypse prophesies “the 
doom of Rome under the name of the long dead Babylon” 
(p. 47f.). 

The last of these points is reached by the popular but 
very unscientific method of using contested and unfounded asser- 
tions of certain higher critics as established facts which may 
properly be used as premises in an argument. The main line 
of argument is a plain non sequitur. “The planks of the taber- 
nacle, but cut from the wood of the temple, made its hull; 
the timber of the temple, its mast; * * * the veil, its sail. 
* * * Its cargo was made up of the metals of tabernacle, 
temple, and royal guard; * * * the cavalry and commissary 
equipment of Solomon; * * * the gold of the breastplate 
and the mitreplate” (p. 59f.), and so through a list of details. 
Therefore it is not a description of the actual commerce of 
Tyre, but a symbolical picture of Babylon as captor of the 
treasures sacred to the chosen race and as doomed to destruction 
for her sacrilege. 

The analogy may be accounted for just as easily and ration- 
ally on the theory that much of the importations of Tyre was 
common to Palestine and other lands of that day, or on the 
theory that a Jew like Ezekiel would more readily recall and 
use the objects of commerce with which he was familiar from 
childhood as used in the gorgeous ritual or the luxurious life of 
his own land. 
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The speculation of the author is ingenious but unproved. 
His foreword says: ‘Thus interpreted, these chapters become 
a political document intensely real in its assertion of civil right — 
against the oppressor, and in its promise of the fate that 
awaits the conqueror, be he Sennacherib or Nebuchadrezzar, 
Antiochus or Titus, Attila or Hohenzollern.” The prophets are 
full of such documents. And the usual and natural interpreta- . 
tion of Ezekiel’s doom of Tyre leaves to us a prophetic forecast — 
of the doom that awaits the commercial rather than the military 
and political conqueror, the judgment of God upon nations and 
captains of industry and commerce who master and monopolize 
the highways of land and sea for selfish ends to the hurt of 


others. Witu1am Hoce Marevess. 


